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ABSTRACT 

This manual descrioes the implementation of the Far 
West Laboratory's educational research and development management 
training program lor women and minorities and offers guidelines to 
institutions and industries creating their own internship programs. A 
chapter on holistic learning for executives analyses a model 
incorporating a coordinating council composed of management staff and 
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training, and peer teamwork. The following chapter addresses 
questions for institutions considering implementing training 
programs. A section devoted to knowing the power structure suggests 
ways of involving top administrative personnel in developing the 
programv Installation of the program is outlined in chapters on 
development of a coordinating council, selection or a project 
director, the role of mentors, and the intern selection process. 
Describing the program in action are chapters on the interns 1 
planning process and intern meetings, case studies showing how two 
interns used the resources of the program to advance themselves, and 
the project director's duties in keeping it running. A summary of 
program contc nt discusses the improvements in knowledge and skills 
that interns gained under the general areas of program management, 
technical writing, knowledge of funding sources, and professional 
expert i se . A f inal chapter considers obtain ing graduate accreditation 
for participation in the program. (MJL) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



PREFACE 

The model presented in this book is based on the 4^- 
year management traininq program that was developed 
and implemented at Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development. All of the interns in the 
program advanced siqnif icantly as measured by increased 
salaries, increased responsibility for budgets and 
staff, obtaining of management level titles, and 
increasing their professional visibility in their 
field. Seventy percent of them became executive 
directors of projects, and another twenty achieved 
the potential for holding executive positions but had 
not due to the major reductions in funds for educa- 
tional research and development. They have, however, 
obtained management level positions in the private 
sector . 

The purpose of this book is to enable educational 
institutions and private industry to develop their 
own internship programs for developing their potential 
leaders from within. The following is a summary of 
what is presented in this book. 



HOLISTIC LEARNING FOR EXECUTIVES 

An integration of the American and Japanese way 
provides for an executive training model which 
involves personnel from all levels of the institution. 
Management staff are part of a coordinating council 
which sets policy and oversees implementation; f \ 

accomplished administrators within the institution > 
work as mentors with interns to advise and assist 
their planning individual programs. In addition, 
seminars, coursework and supervised on-the-job 
training are provided; and interns learn from each 
other through peer teamwork. 

DO YOU NEED AN INTERNSHIP PROGRAM? 

Critical questions to determine whether or not to 
develop an executive training program in your institu- 
tion are posed and discussed, e.g., would a training 
program: 

bring additional money? 
fill expected vacancies? 

facilitate developing new leadership material? 
enhance the image of the institution? 



Each of these are discussed with examples and guide- 
lines for answering the questions yourselves. 

KNOWING THE POWER STRUCTURE 

An executive training program can be effective only if 
those in power within an institution are in support of 
the program. Means by which to identify and involve 
members from the top administration in the development 
of the program are provided. 

Involvement of management as members of the governing 
council for the program and as mentors to interns are 
two ways which are discussed. 

THE COORDINATING COUNCIL 

The development of a governing body, i.e., a coordi- 
nating council, is essential for the success of the 
program. The composition of the council is detailed 
and criteria for selection of council members are 
provided. 

^camples of the guidelines for the function of the 
council are outlined together with examples of the 
council meeting agendas. These illustrate the role 
this body plays in making policy and selection of 
interns . 



SELECTION OF A PROGRAM COORDINATOR 

Selection of a project coordinator who is an effective 
administrator, creative, able to work with personnel 
at all levels, and able to orchestrate the activities 
of interns, mentors, and able to secure local training 
resources is essential to the program. The coordina- 
tor's role is discussed in all aspects. 

THE MENTOR 

The mentor is nc L* only a model but a guide to an 
intern. The role of this person within the program 
is detailed as is the criteria for the selection of 
those within your institution who best exemplify 
executive capability . 

In addition to being able to model, the mentor must 
have die ability to work in a team effort with a 
director, other mentors and interns. 



SELECTION OF INTERNS 

The program is only as good as the potential executives 
who are selected. 

The procedure that was effective in the selection of 
educational research and development executives is 
provided. This includes a memorandum that was used 
to advertise the positions, the questions to which 
the applicants responded, and Means by which their 
work histories and statements were interpreted. The 
indicators of executive potential can be found in an 
individual' 9 work history and the clarity with which 
he/she state their professional goals and aspirations. 



HOW AN INTERN PLANS 

Interns formulate quarterly plans with the help of 
their mentors. These include short-range objectives 
which must lead to achieving a long-range goal of 
being competent at the executive level. 

They must show competence in fcur major areas: 
project management, grantsmanship , technical writing, 
and an area of professional expertise. 

Examples of the teamwork between intern and mentor in 
planning quarterly objectives are provided. 



INTERN MEETINGS 

Learning from peers is an essential aspect of this 
model. Monthly meetings are held to provide infor- 
mation to serve as occasions for training through 
workshops and seminars, and as a means for interns 
to learn from each others efforts - 

An outgrowth of these meetings are friendships and 
professional relationships between interns which 
serve to help each of them to use peer support and 
counseling. 

Examples of how two intern? used their peer relation- 
ship to increase the ; r learning are provided. 

MAKING THINGS GO TOGETHER 

Case studies are presented to show how two interns 
used funds, coursework, peer relations, guidance by 
mentors, and on-the-job training to advance themselves. 
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Two such studies are provided in this section. 



KEEPING IT GOING 

The coordinator of the project has the task of 
orchestrating the work of the coordinating council, 
interns and mentors, and of creating relevant 
training resources within the institution. An 
essential requirement for coo;;dir.ating such a 
complex project is clear comrrunication between 
all the parties involved. T\ e use of meetings, 
reports, individual conferences, and regular 
telephone contacts are described. 



ACCREDITATION FOR THE PROGRAM 

Obtaining accreditation from a local university 
increases the credibility of a program and facili- 
tates the upward advancement of potential executives. 

Obtaining accreditation requires matching the intern 
training with the coursework that leads to an MBA, 
or an administrative credential. Suggestions for 
accomplishing this are stated. 
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An Executive Training Program 



HOLISTIC LEARNING FOR EXECUTIVES 



AN INTEGRATION OF THE AMERICA AND JAPANESE WAY 



Accord_r.-: 



oi-i proverb: 



'I hear and I forget, 
I see and I remember, 
I -jo and I understand. " 



The most effective learning is by doing, but in 
order to know what w-_ are doing, we must get 
explanations, readings, lectures, discussions 
from and with others. By holistic, we mean 
that an effective learning program includes 
information, interchanges with others, support 
from the personal environment , and application 
to real situations. 

The Japanese have been especially effective in 
developing their leadership from within their 
own corporations. Studies of the Japanese system 
for promoting their administrators shows tha^ 
leadership of companies genuinely believe that if 
an individual's capabilities are unfulfilled, then 
"there is a great loss to himself and to society." 
On a practical level, Japanese companies believe 
that the growth of the Japanese economy has been 
made possible by the development and training or 
its wDrk force. With these two thoughts in the 
forefront, the development of the Japanese 
employees is nourished by the combined effort of 
management, organizational structure, and a 
supportive work environment. 

^Companies implement policies which: 

o provide training in a systematic way at all 
levels ; 




o managers assist employees in their growth both 
on a one-to-one basis and in their participation 
in group training; 

c education and training is off-red at all levels; 

o both employees and managers view themselves as 
part of a family and mutually-responsible for 
the growth of the organization. 

By contrast, the American philosophy is survival of 
the fittest. Aspiring managers must prove themselves 
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There are five aspects to the Japanese training 
system (Sair.c, 1982) from which we may learn: 

1. The emphasis is on long-range goals, that 
is, managers are judged by their ability 
to produce over a long-term, thus giving 
them a chance to de\ jlop their skills 
adequately and to produce over the long 
term. 

2. Training and education are provided as part 
of the responsibility for having a healthy 
employment environment and not as first aid 
treatment or special privilege to those few 
selected by management. 

3. The planning of both the short, middle and 
long-range goals is thorough; detailed, 
comprehensive. By that is meant that all 
people who will be involved in the learning 
contribute to the decision and the planning 
for the parts they will play in helping each 
other . 

4. The plan for accomplishing ob_ actives is 
systematically followed through. All the 
people involved are clear about the goals, 
and what they expect of each of them in 
order to accomplish them. They check them- 
selves with periodic evaluation. 

5. A person who is hired is viewed as a total 
person who can develop with the help of the 
organization and his or her own efforts, 
individuals are not se^n as cogs in a wheel 
able to perform only one or two jobs. The 
development plan includes rotational place- 
ment and exposure to positions to which an 
employee may develop him or herself. 

The American system has demonstrated its effectiveness 
with its survival of the fittest philosophy, at least 
on the surface. Underneath there is in existence 
supportive and nourishing systems within any organiza- 
tion. The point is that they tend to be covert, highly 
exclusive, self -protecting , and, therefore, inefficient. 



* Saint, Avice, Ed.D. Continuous Learning 
Japanese Organizations . San Francisco, 
Far West Laboratory, 1982 
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and make themselves visible to those who can promote 
them. Those who do not produce remain in lower level 
jobs or those who fail to produce at the management 
leve. 1 soon leave the organization. 

In the American way, training is seen as a remedy to 
poor performance or as a somewhat random approach to 
boosting some of the employees to produce more. 
This approach is somewhat akin to giving high potency 
vitamins in the hope that the health of the individual 
will improve. Management training is provided by 
some corporations but almost all of the responsibility 
is left up to the individual. If a potential manager 
is sent on a three-month intensive training program, 
he is expected to return either to show greater 
production or more promise for being an asset to the 
company. This approach is in contrast to the Japanese 
view which makes the entire system responsible for the 
improvement of each individual. A person who is sent 
for intensive training might go with an entire group 
and will then return and share the learning with other 
management personnel. Then together they continue to 
apply what they have learned to continue their growth 
within their system. 

The American way is not entirely Darwinian in its 
approach. There is the "old boy" network which covert- 
ly serves to promote those who both seem to fit best 
at the power-wielding level and who show potential 
for being management material. This "old boy" network 
doesprovide some murturing but not in any systematic 
way. The system primarily serves to facilitate the 
promotion of an individual and then to protect that 
person from being fired and by providing information 
and tricks of the trade which will make it easier for 
that person to survive and progress in the system. 

This still does not approximate the Japanese approach 
which is one of providing a supportive and nourishing 
environment of people with positive attitudes towards 
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A combination of the Japanese approach and trie 
American approach is not only possible but can be 
doubly effective by virtue of taking the best from 
:. ,t:h. 

The internship program developed by Far West Labora- 
tory under the Women and Minorities Leadership Pro- 
gram, has done just that. This is a model that can 
be adopted by any corporation or school system to 
develop those employees with the potential for 
leadership and management. 

This model is based on the five aspects which are 
similar to those used by the Japanese. 

1. Management can be systematic in developing 
their leaders by being on the board which 
develops policy, implementation and over- 
sees the program for leadership interns. 
This enables those already in the admini- 
stratiion to give of their experience and 
expertise and to learn from each other for 
the benefit of the interns in the process. 

2. Cooperation between management interns and 
managers is developed through a mentor and 
advisor and consultant system. Those with 
expertise enough to serve in these three 
roles are identified both from within the 
institution or company and from the outside. 
They identify and select those who serve in 
these nurturing roles, thereby ensuring that 
they are part of the management system and 
the supportive environment. 

3. Both mentor and intern are responsible for 
devising short and long-range goals and 
specifying what they expect from each other 
in tne course of the inters development. 
These expectations and objectives are also 
made known to the coordinating board. This 
enables all who are involved to know how 
they are promoting development, 

4. The development of a management intern is 
based on providing for many aspects of the 
individual's professional development. 

The intern not only learns specific manage- 
ment strategies but develops in personal 
areas, such as, self-confidence in dealing 
with individuals, knowing a variety ot nobs, 
i e ., accounting, planning a budget, decision- 
making at board meetings, sales representa- 
tion, or managing a word processing department, 
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5. Ino individual is primarily responsible for 
his or her learning, but he/she can count 
on the cooperation and support as well as 
constructive criticism of the others w'r.-~ 
are involved in promoting new management 
personnel . 



WHAT THE PROGRAM PROVIDES 
The program provides: 

1. opportunities and resources for learning new 
skills and knowledge; and 

2. opportunities to gain recognition from other 
professionals both within their institution, 
regionally and nationally. 

This combination of learning and recognition results 
in interns attaining more responsible career positions. 
The strategy is to provide the opportunities and 
skills and the visibility in their fields. 

To accomplish this, the Women and Minorities Program 
puts at the interns disposal the use of a mentor 
selected from the ranks of professionals directing 
programs or in leadership positions, consultants to 
assist them with a variety of special areas of research 
and education, tuition for university coursework, a 
resource library on the subject of management and 
leadership in education, tuition to attend professional 
seminars and conferences, and most important of all, 
guidance for creating opportunitite for them to learn 
while doing a job. Each intern is given an allowance 
of $2,000 to subsidize their individual program. 

They handle this very much as a research project 
director handles the money granted by a funding source 
in Washington, D.C. They propose what they will use 
the funds for in their effort to develop new skills. 




WHO THE INTERNS ARE 

The women and minorities who have participated in this 
program have been professionals already in the field 
of education. They were selected for their potential 
leadership and were employed at FWL or in outside 
agencies such as in local school districts, i.e., 
Oakland and San Francisco, California. These women 
and men held such positions as school psychologist; 
field trainer who traveled to different school dis- 
tricts to provide workshops, consultations to 
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administration, and direct work with teachers; stafr 
member of a proposal writing training team; and 
staff member in a school district evaluation depart- 
ment who was responsible for administering tests, 
collecting data and developing reports for the board. 

These interns demonstrated their potential for 
leaderhip at the time of application by submitting 
a resume which gave evidence of their initiating new 
ideas or programs or efforts beyond the regular job 
requirements as evidenced in tneir work history. 
Their cover letter was an essay stating why they 
wanted leadership training and what they thought 
they could contribute to the leadership program from 
their own experience and foresight. Their applica- 
tions were assessed by a committee for indications 
that these individuals were self-directed enough to 
use the resources that the program provided to 
advance themselves professionally. An intensive 
interview provided evidence of the individual's 
ability to think spontaneously and to show how clear 
they were about their knowledge and strength and 
what they wanted from the program. 

The interns were almost all women, 85% of the total, 
ranging in age from 30 to 38. All but one were 
educated at the master's degree level or had equiva- 
lent experience in the field. 



WHAT AND HOW INTERNS ACHIEVE 

interns aspire to direct their own research projects 
in education. To do this, they add to their leader- 
ship and management skills through on-the-job train- 
ing. They concentrate on four major areas of 
knowledge : 

1. development of professional expertise, 
i.e., knowledge of a specific subject, 
issua or skill area, credibility in the 
field and support of other prof ^= ^ionals 
in the field; 

2. project management, i.e., plan 
supervision, communications anu ing, 
and budgeting; 

3. technical writing, i.e., conceptualising 
and writing quality documents such as 
proposals, reports, or journal articles 
for a variety of intended audiences; and 
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4. grantsmanship, i. «'.-., know .ledge of funding 
sources, procedures for obtaining funds, 
and strategies for establishing and using 
a network in a particular field. 

At the beginning of an internship the individual 
examines his work history and assesses his/her 
strengths and weaknesses in the four areas. This 
is done with the assistance of an advisory who is 
already a pro j ect director or leader in the field 
of education. From this absessment. each intern 
formulates his or her own sequence of learning through 
coursework, consultation, professional seminars, and 
on-the-job training. 

It is up to the intern to use the resources that are 
provided, i.e., the advisor's knowledge and skill, 
the short-term consultants for consulting in special 
areas, and opportunities that are available or can be 
created for on-the-job training. The intern f s effort 
at initiating for him or herself is part of the 
leadership development. 



HOW AN INTERN PROCEEDS IN AN INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING 
PROGRAM 



The principal support for interns' planning and 
learning efforts are their mentors. With their 
mentors they examine their professional weaknesses 
and strengths, plan their learning courses on a 
quarterly basis and review their accomplishments at 
the end of these periods. They are free to meet as 
often as they wish to discuss their professional 
needs with their mentors, but no loss than once a 
month. 

In their quarterly planning they not only state 
clearly what objectives they hope to achieve but how 
and who they will use to achieve them. For example, 
an intern wishing to learn about methods of program 
evaluation stated the objective for a quarter was to 
learn enough about program evaluation to be able to 
provide training in the field- To accomplish this, 
she arranged to meet with an expert in the field of 
program evaluation from FWL , scheduled to attend a 
professional workshop and conference with a nationally- 
known evaluator on program evaluation, applied -the 
new knowledge to evaluating the project within which 
she worked and developed a workshop for administrators 
in continuing education on the subject of methods of 
formative evaluation. 
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This intern's learning about evaluation not only 
enabled her to learn new skills, but also to ser 
a need of the project which she was co-directing 
In nhis way she both performed her 300 and learn 
new skills with the help of this program. 



INTERNS LEARN FROM EACH OTHER 



An intern council meeting is scheduled at least once 
a month to give interns a chance to talk about what 
they are learning and how they are learning. r.xese 
meetings are used as seminars, or opportunities to 
invite other professionals to speak on a specia. 
subject, but primarily, they provide opportunities 
for them to form friendships or professional 
relationships which they can use outside the group. 

Those who are more assertive tend to seek each other 
out for support and for getting information to 
accomplish particular things. For example, a woman 
who was seeking an administrative job arranged to 
have lunch with two other interns, one who knew tne 
district politics quite well and another who knew 
the field of special education for the handicapped. 
She used these meetings to learn how to handle the 
Interview for the jo: and to give herself confidence 
that h^r own knowledge was sufficient to qualify Her 
for the position. She in fact did get the nob. 
Interns not only get moral support and information 
from each other, but also spur each otner on to 
learn by modeling for and competing with each other. 



HOW 



THE PROGRAM IS COORDINATED 



The Project Director is responsible for maintaining 
communications with the funding source in Washington 
D C , calling and conducting meetings of the interns 
maintaining communication with each intern and nis _ 
or her mentor, developing and maintaining a reseat 
library, circulating information regarding profes 
sional coursework, seminars and workshops, providing 
some training and substituting as an advisor to 
complement what each intern's principal mentor is 
doing with them. 

Tne Project Director is involved in all aspects of 
the program. He or sne meets with both the mentor 
and intern for quarterly planning meetings, and 
serves as a go-between between mentors and interns 
when problems arise. 
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In addition to these everyday functions the Director 
is also responsible lor developing end improving the 
program, managing the budget , and documenting and 
evaluating the progress of the program. 



HOW THE PROGRAM GETS INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT 

A Council made up of professionals from influential 
positions within an institution serve as policy- 
makers and overseers of the program. They plan a key 
role in recommending a course of development, ideas 
for dealing with issues, issues of training, and as 
mentors to interns. 

Through the monthly meetings of this Coordinating 
Council, the progress of the interns is made known 
and the members themselves are in a position to advo- 
cate by suggesting new resources within the institu- 
tion for interns to use, or by creating or providing 
opportunities for interns to learn from actual experi- 
ence. The teamwork between the Coordinating Council 
and the Project Director is essential for the intern- 
ship program to be effective. Each needs the other. 
The Project Director orchestrates the actual function- 
ing of the program and has a direct relationship with 
the interns and institutions outside of FWL and the 
Coordinating Council has the authority and influence 
within the institution to make the program credible 
to other administrators within the institution and 
to give sound advice to the Project Director regarding 
ideciS and methods for improving the program. 



THE FOUNDATIO N FO R THIS INTERNSHIP PROGRA M 

This Guide is based on a 4i-year management training 
project designed to serve as a model for increasing 
the participation of women and minorities in educa- 
tional research and development (R&D) at the top. 

The project contributes to making American education 
more responsive to the needs and concerns of women 
and minorities and helping to ameliorate the underrep- 
resentation of women and minority professionals in 
educational R&D on both the regional a-d national 
levels . 

"The success of this program in educational research 
and development can serve as a model for other 
educational institutions and private industry in 
that It has proven to be an effective executive 
training program. School districts can promote 
potential administrators, and the private sector 
can enable those with leadership capability to 
develop into executives. 

O ~ 
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DO YOU NEED AN INTERNSHIP PROGRAM ? 



QUESTIONS AND CONSIDERATIONS 

Your institution will only invest: money and professional 
time for promoting administrators -r leaders if there 
is an actual need for them and/or _.iose in power 
positions are willing to accept new minds in the 
leadership ranks. This section of the book helps 
you to ask yourself questions which will enable you 
to answer tine question, Do you need an internship 
program? 

The questions focus on whether or not this type of a 
leadership program: 

Brings in additional money 

Fills expected vacancies without r* -King the boat 
Makes obtaining new leaders easier 
Enhances the image of your institution in 
the public's eve 



BRINGS IN ADDIT IONAL MONEY 

The most powerful motivator for an institution is added 
income. If money is available from the government or a 
private funding source, this government would certainly 
appeal to those at the head of administration, however 
only if such a project would not cause more problems 
than it was worth. 



For example, the developer of this model, FWL , initially 
had the attitude that this institution did not need a 
vehicle for promoting women and minorities. They felt 
that their record spoke for itself and thit it was 
already satisfactory. However, they stood to gain 
$100,000 per year to develop a model for advancing 
women and minorities and, in addition, they stood 
to look better in the eyes of the funding sources 
by having such a program. Their refusing to 
implement this program might adversely affect 
their obtaining other funds offered by this source. 
So, the motivation for developing this program 
was money because those in power were 
not welcoming new 
leadership 

outside their .^^^^^^C^ ^^J^ ^ 
own closed c ~"~ — - ^ V ^ ■ ^ 

system. 
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t : - ... - iUr case, your concern may not be whether cr not 
you" -ill receive funding but what the cost efr.-tive- 
ness of the program would be. You would want to know 
t'rv just cf the program versus tne advantage of reduc- 
ikc turnover and' increasing the probability that your 
new administrators will perform well by producing 
your own leadership. 

This program requires a part-time coordinator, paid 
release time for interns, advisors, mentors., ana 
short-term consultants, and possibly some tuition 
for special conferences or courses. Specifics about 
costs will be covered in a later section of this book. 



FILLS EXPECTED VACANCIES IN POSITIONS OF LEADERSHIP 
OR ADMINISTRATION 

A common way by which leadership positions are filled 
is through the "ole boy" ne'.work. Those at the top 
and in power will select others who will agree with 
their manner of running things and who will not com- 
pete with them. A program for promoting future 
managers would not be welcomed unless those in power 
felt assured that graduates of the program would 
"fit". This is not an unreasonable attitude given 
that those in power who believe that they are doing 
the best job in the best way and prefer more people 
like themselves with whom to work. 

To assess the need for this program, you need to count 
the anticipated vacancies in leadership or administra- 
tion positions and then consider the means by which 
these kinds of vacancies have been filled in the past. 
Unless an internship program enhances rather than 
threatens the power structure, it will not work. 

The experience at FWL was that the development of" 
leaders did not threaten the administration and in 
fact, made it easier for them to identify potential 
project directors. Confidence in the program was 
developed because key people from the power structure 
were involved as consultants to interns, as board 
members, and as active contributors to implementation 
of the program. 



MAK ES THE JOB CF PROMOTING NEW LEADERS EASIER 

An internship program can serve as the testing g 
for those who are chosen from the ranks to aspir 
positions of leadership. A good program will co 
of opportunities to show leadership capability a 
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initiative. However, such a program could also cause 
problems to the administration in that people whom 
they jiay not want in leadership positions may prove 
to be more capable than those who have been identi- 
fied as friends of the power struct. are. Those in 
authority would need to have an influential role in 
the development and implementation of a leadership 
p *ogram in order for them to have confidence in 
those who complete the training. 

The common path for advancement to leadership is 
through proof of competence and favorable relations 
with those who do the promoting. The internship 
program would need to be an extension of the 
authority of those who are most influential within 
the system. 



ENHANCES THE IMAGE OF THE INSTITUTION 



If having such a program is favorable to the institu- 
tion when viewed by the public or other agencies/ the 
institution will want to develop it and to maintain 
it. Such was partially the case with FWL. Having a 
women and minorities leadership program not only was 
required by the funding source but made the institu- 
tion appear to be examplary in their affirmative 
action efforts. FWL could not only point to their 
record of advancement of women and minorities but 
could add that they were formalizing and developing 
a model for insuring the future promotion of these 
individuals . 

Your concern/ might^be whether an internship program 
would be yiewed favorably by the beard of directors 
of your institution and/oV^ tfie public whom your 
institution serves. For example, your beard of 
directlors may be impressed by the fact that you 
are grooming future managers from your v oyn ranks 
and thereby insuring a method of rewarding- ~£hose 
who are dedicated workers and that the high quality 
of production or performance will be insured. j 




SUMMARY 



In short, if having an internship program will bring 
in money, or not cost your institution very mush, 
can be used to fill anticipated vacancies, can serve 
as a testing ground for future leaders, and will make 
your institution look better in the eyes of the public 
or others, then you have a good basis for starting 
such a program. 
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Having read through this section, note that it is no 
necessary that your institution meet all of these 
requirements. Simply ask yourself whether any one 
or more of these' is sufficient to encourage your 
institution to start such a program: 

Will it bring in additional money? 

Will it make the procedure of grooming new 
managers easier? 

. Will it fill the needed positions? 

Will having the program enhance the image of 
your institution? 
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KNOWING THE POWER STRUCTURE 



INTRODUCTION 

The success of this internship program depends on 
its being supported by the major decision-makers 
in the administration. This section provides a 
means by which to identify the major J-c\sicn- 
makers and describes how support of FWL administra- 
tion was obtained and made effective in the 
program. 

IDENTI FYING THOSE IN POWER POSITIONS 

In order for an internship 
program to work, you must 
have the backing of those 
who are most influential in 
your institution. Without 
this policy and moral 
support, graduates of your 
intern program will not 
really be eligible to ful- 
fill leadership vacancies 
or to receive real recom- 
mendations for jobs in 
other places. 

An internship program 
without the backing of 
those who are in a posi- 
tion to promote the program 
ends up as a token gesture 
or window dressing to satisfy the institution's 
need to appear as if they are supporting a useful 
program. 

Power structures vary in their nature, and in order 
for you to know what kind of internship program 
would work, you need to know who to include on the 
policy-making body of the program. 
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The following are questions to ask yourself to 
determine where the sources of power are: 

1. Who has regulative authority over the 
expenditure of funds? Or, who holds the 
purse-strings? 

2. Who has the power to appoint people in 
top-level positions? 

3. Who has direct influence to the board 
of directors of the institution? 

4. Whose opinion influences policy-making 
the most? 

5. Who can delegate authority and ser 
deadlines for others to meet? 

6. Who writes the agendas for major meetings? 

7. Whose opinions and statements command the 
most attention in administrative meetings? 

8. Who has the authority over other 
administrators? 



A simple rule of thumb for determining the nature of 
power is that if one person seems to fill all of 
these roles, then you very clearly have an autocratic 
structure. If your answers to these questions identify 
a number of people who work closely with each other, 
^hen you have an "old boy" network. However, if your 
answers to these questions identify a number of people 
and these represent sub-groupings, then you have a 
more centralized distribution of power which may or 
may not be democratic, depending on the nature of the 
sub-groups . 

You also need to consider those people who may not 
have administrative authority, but who have power by 
virtue of some other special status. For example, 
recognized leaders of an employees 1 union, of minority 
groups, of women for affirmative action groups, or 
of advocates of parents in a district school system. 
These groups can have power by virtue of being able 
to negotiate directly with those cf designated 
authority for the institution. If your institution 
consists of groups such as these, you need to consider 
what their relationship to those in charge of the 
institution is. 
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RELATING THE POWER STRUCTURE TO THE PROGRAM 

You will not necessarily have the support of all of 
those in authority fcr an internship program. What 
is important is that the balance of power is in 
support of the program. That is , that those who 
oppose are in a weaker position than those who 
support it. Ideally, you would have the support 
of all of those who are in a position to advocate 
for the program and to give it as much credibility 
as is possible. 

A description of how this was accomplished at FWL 
may help zo give some reality to these abstractions. 

FWL takes its directions from a Board of Directors 
drawn from universities, research centers and from 
the private and pubj ic sector from several western 
states- This board mak^c final decisions on alloca- 
tions of funds, policies pertaining to all aspects 
of the operation of this research center. However, 
the issues that they deal with, that is, the agendas 
that are set before them are generally formulated by 
the top administrators at FWL. 

Board members can also create their own agendas or 
modify those that are proposed, but the fact is that 
they do not know the day-to-day operation of the 
center/ nor are they knowledgeable enough about the 
relationship of the center to its funding sources, 
i.e.. Department of Education and private foundations/ 
to propose agendas that deal with the most pertinent 
issues. What this means is that the real control is 
in the hands of the FWL administration. 

FWL is a center which consists of over 30 relatively 
independent projects which obtain their funding 
directly from Washington or private foundations. 
Each Principal Investigator, Project Director/ wields 
his or her own authority in hiring, supervising, 
policy-making/ and implementing their project. The 
power that the administration has over project 
directors and other staff is that of supervision/ 
some regulation of funding, and support for obtaining 
additional funding from funding sources, assignment 
to committee projects, and the power to give merit 
increases. This is a significant amount of control 
although on the surface of it, the project directors 
appear to be pretty independent within their own 
projects. 
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In some cases the control over the program budget ia 
more direct, i.e., some projects are grouped and 
funded as a package, from NIE, for example. In this 
case the administration has the power to determine ^ 
which programs wiU be cut to what percent and which 
will be increased. Although this is presented to 
the Board for final decisions, the real determina- 
tion is made by those in power in the FWL 
administration. 

There is an administrative coordinating committee, 
the Administration Council, which decides on fiscal 
matters and policy which effects the operation of 
the institution. This body consists of senior 
members, those who have been in FWL for more than 
eight years and those who run major projects and are 
handpicked by the Director and Deputy Director. 
Although this group makes decisions as a unit, the 
influence is primarily wielded by the Director and 
the Deputy Director. What this amounts to is thac 
major decisions affecting the direction and operation 
of FWL are u.ade by primarily two people, the Director 
and the Deputy Director. 

Giving you this background was essential for you to 
see how the restructuring of the Women and Minorities 
Leadership Program changed its being a token program 
to becoming an effective internship model. 

The motivation for starting the program was a 
requirement by NIE that the Laboratory have some 
visible program by which it promoted women and 
minorities into leadership or administrative 
positions. Money was offered to develop such a 
program and the decision was made by the Director 
and Associate Director to write a proposal to obtain 
such funds. The following people were assigned as a 
committee to conceptualize and develop the model: 

1. The Director of Project STRIDE, a Black man 
in charge of a million dollar project in 
desegregation ; 

2. A Program Associate in the STRIDE project, 
a white woman who had been involved in 
women's issues for a number of years; 

3. Associate Director of Follow-Through, a 
Black woman who assisted a white, male 
director of a program to serve low-income 
elementary school communities; 

4. A Program Associate in the Follow-Through 
Program, a Mexican man; 
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The Personnel Director, a Black woman whose 
major work is selecting and hiring clerical 
staff; 



6. A Director of a small project, an Asian man; 

7. A Program Associate in a project to develop 
materials for Headstart, a Black woman; and 

8. The assistant to the administration in the 
area of seeking funds and proposal writing, 
a white man. 

Note that the only person with any power was the 
Director of the STRIDE Project and this was made by 
virtue of commanding a project funded for over a 
million dollars per year and supervising a staff of 
over twenty people. The rest were a cross-section 
of tne minorities and women in positions of less 
than even middle-management . 

This group of people formed the first Coordinating 
Council of the project- Although they were 
designated to make policy and to oversee the 
implementation of the program, the minimal 
credibility that this group had with 
the power structure also minimized the 
credibility of the program itself to 
the administration. 

The program was provided only a part- 
time Project Director, The Director 
could spend only 25 percent of his time 
in coordination and development of the 
program. This was clearly inadequate. 
The program consequently drifted with 
insufficient direction until the interns 
and the council members leveled a 
complaint at the FWL administration. 

The reasons that the interns and the 
Council could wield some power was 
because at the time affirmative action 
was a national issue for botli women and 
minorities. The threat of the possible 
withdrawal of support on the part of 
women and the minorities at FWL could 
have meant withdrawal of the funds from 
the government agency and would force a 
new negotiation. 

The result was the provision of 100 percent time for 
the Project Director and a new and more clearly 
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defined role for the Coordinating Council mergers as 
a Doiicy-making and overseeing Board of Directors. 
The Council was further restructured to include two 
members from top administration, the Deputy Director, 
and the Senior Administrator, and a representative 
from the intern group. This restructuring made the 
performance of the Coordinating Council a serious 
and professional matter. When these people gave 
their time to develop or to monitor the progress 
of the program it was seen as serious effort. The 
presence of the Deputy Director helped to increase 
the attendance at meetings and insured that profes- 
sional attention would be given to all the items on 
the agenda. 

The restructuring of the Coordinating Council, the 
assigning of more authority to this body, and the 
provision of a full-time Project Director made it 
possible to develop an intern program that would 
really produce intern graduates having leadership 
potential. 



S UMMARY OBSERVATIONS 

The point that an internship program that is to work 
effectively must have the involvement and backing of 
those who wield power in the institution was discusse 
and then elaborated with an example. The example 
described an initial situation in which the ^mini- 
stration was not sufficiently involved to make the 
program credible or viable. The change in the balanc 
of power nd the result of the involvement of 
influential administrators, interns, a Project 
Director with enough time devoted to the project, 
and defined roles then maae it possible for the 
program to be effective and to be developed. 

Tf you are from a school district or from private 
industry you simply need to identify the authorities 
and the sources of power within your structure, and 
to involve the key personnel in the planning, in tne 
governing council, and r.o serve as resource people 
and mentors within the program. With their involve- 
ment will come their serious effort to make it an 
effective program. 
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Installation of the Program 



THE COORDINATING COUNCIL 



INTRODUCTION 

Once you have assessed the need for an internship 
program and the receptiveness of the administration 
co such a means of advancing potential leaders, you 
need to be concerned with developing the foundation 
for it. This section describes the means by which to 
develop the governing council. This is a crucial step 
because this involvement of the key administrators is 
an initiation of their commitment to making the program 
effective. 



PUTTING TOGETHER THE GOVERNING COUNCIL 



The previous section emphasized the importance of 
involving people who have influence in the institution 
in the program. This mode] provides three ways in 
which these individuals can be involved: 

1. as members of the policy-making board; 

2. as mentors or advisor- to interns; and /or 

3. as short-term consultants to interns. 

This section describes the role and function of the 
coordinating body, together with suggestions for huw 
to put; one of these together. 



INVOLVEM EN T AT THE TOP 

The director or chief administrator of 
institution should be involved in the 
inception and creation of th*. structure 
for developing a leadership program. 
He or she should designate who will 
be responsible for the development of 
the project and should be involved ir 
identifying who should be on the 
governing council. He or she will 
have more confidence in a committee 
made up of people whom she/he crusts. 
With the explicit support from this 
principal authority, possible in the 
form of delegating the assignment to 
you, you can proceed to organize a 
coordinating body for the program. 
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COMPOSITION AND SELECTION OF THE COUNCIL ! j£MBHRS_ 

The ccrrosition of the Council membership should be 
iiscui-'-i and approved by the principal authority. 
The composition should include members who have 
experience as leaders themselves and who continue to 
have influence within the institution, 0.9- t the. 
personnel directors, supervisors of a significanr 
number of staff members or who themselves are members 
of policymaking groups within the institution. 

At FWL, the composition was determined to be of 
seven members representative of all groups and 
constituencies within the laboratory with a special 
emphasis given to women and minorities. The persons 
who were to be laboratory regular employees in 
supervisory positions of middle management or higher. 



CRIT ERIA FOR SELECTION OF COUNCIL MEMBERS 

Tr.v basis on which the council members are to serve 
ne^ds to be specified. It may be voluntary, cr it. 
mav be by assignment from the higher administration. 
The qualifications for membership need to be spelled 
cut . 

The criteria outlined above was used for selection 
of council members who were knowledgeable aoout 
educational research and Development. This was 
essential for the nature of this program but, in 
your case, you would need to devise your own outline^ 
for selecting those individuals who have demonstrated 
expertise arid competence as managers and leaders in 
your field of work. In private industry, the criteria 
should serve to select those who are examples of cap- 
able executives and managers. in a school system, 
the criteria should enable you to select those who 
are competent school administrators and innovators 
within trie system. 

These were outlined in this proiect as folios: 

;\li Council members serve on a voluntary basis. Any 
Regular full-time Exempt Employee (levels VI -Open) 
who has completed six months of continuous service 
with the Laboratory and wishes to be considered for 
membership may apply by making a request to the 
Project Director. The Laboratory Director sha.,1 have 
final approval of persons to serve on the Council. 
Members of the Council are collectively expected to 
reflect the following characteristics: 
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1. ; r .ev r. sensitivity to and commitment to 

icy .n cement 3f von*3n and minorities which 
L^rd to t:. rundir.g of this program* 

talents available within the Laboratory. 

2. I Tit ere ? t in, and/or experience with, staff 
;;e v e i c pme n t p i eg r ams . 

4. rLncw ledge cf advancement within th-c 

laboratory >rr lower position levels. 

0. Extent nee in managing projects (or 

vroject corpo: ients ) in research, development , 
dissemination, and implementation (RDD&I) . 

o- Willingness to devote two to four hours per 
raontn tc Council duties. 

7. Willingness to work with a broad spectrum 
of colleagues of diverse backgrounds in 
setting goals and establishing policy. 

The ;riter ia need to reflect what is needed to make 
the program effective and the preferences of the 
administration. These criteria should be developed 
with or at least approved by members of top administra- 
tion. This gives them an ooportunity to identify those 
they consider as the capable professionals within their 
network as well as to give you the authority to screen 
those who may not have the credibility with the 
administration . 



.-"URPOSE AlO FUNCTION OF THE COORDINATING COUNCIL 



In order ft r the coordinating group to begin on a strong 
footing, they should have a clear sense of the purpose 
and function they will serve. The following is the 
purpose outlined by the Coordinating Council at FWL. 

The Coordinating Council of the Women and 
Minorities Leadership/Management Training 
Program is established to perform two major 
f unct Ions : 

1. to develop progr-iii'i policies and operating 
procedures; 

1. to review arid advise project management 
on the operation of the program. 
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The Council shall establish program policies and 
procedures as they pertain to- 

1. criteria for the selection of program 
participants /interns ; 

2. establishment of advisory capability and 
mechanisms to support program participants/ 
interne ; 

3. communications with Laboratory management to 
ensure that program participants have equal 
access to opportunities for leadership/management 
experiences ; and 

4. ways to conduct periodic assessment of Prograin 
progress . 

Furthermore, the Council shall review program 
progress and offer advice to program management 
regarding: 

1. selection of participants on an annual basis; 

2. determination of program content, i.e., 
management skills and opportunities lor 
participants; 

means of increasing program effectiveness or 
efficiency; 

4. future plans for the program. 

An initial meeting would easily be taken up with a 
discussion regarding the items in this outline. 
Through discussion, each member would become clear 
about what is asked of them and what they could 
contribute . 



GUIDELINES FOR COUNCIL OPERATION 

The group needs to know the number and frequency of 
meetings and the general method by which they will 
function to carry out the purpose described above. 
The following are the brief guidelines specified for 
this project; 

1. The Council will hold regular scheduled meetings 
once a month (every first Tuesday of the month,. 
A consent agenda will be prepared for each 
session by the Program staff. Any member of 
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this Council may request that a specific iter 
of business be placed cn the agenda. Other- 
wise-, iter?.." will be proposed by the project 
staff, advisors, and prccram participants/ 



2. Unless otherwise specified, all meetings will 
be open to Laboratory staff. Learners and 
advisors will be encouraged to participate 
in Council meetings. 

Policy matters will be decided by majority 
vote. A quorum for action will consist of 
-:iy three members present and voting. In 
the event of a tie, the principal investi- 
gator may cast the deciding vote, or the 
matter may be deferred. Voting by proxy 
will not be permitted. 

Although meetings may not always adhere' to the guide- 
lines, they do provide a means for the group to have 
a ::::.::ion understanding about what to expect from 
e - other in these meetings. 




D ESIGNATION OF A CHAIRPERSON 

There are many ways of selecting a chairperson for a 
group but all of them include the group's knowing 
what the chairperson's function would be. The follow- 
ing were the duties outlined for the Coordinating 
Council chairperson at FWL. 

1. coordinating the efforts of the Council 

members to oarry out the Council functions 
cut line j above; 

scheduling and conducting meetings of the 
Council ; 

3, communicating with the Director of the program 
and laboratory management on program issues 
and progress. 

It is important that the chairperson be elected demo- 
cratically by the group. This individual need not be 
in a power position within the institution. It may 
even be helpful that the person is not the most pro- 
minant in the group. This enables the most influential 
to participate and discuss from a peer position with 
the others in the group. 
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COORDINATING COUNCIL AGENDAS 

The following list of agendas accompanied with a 
brief discussion is provided here to describe the 
extent to which the Council was involved in makir.g 
the program effective. Note that the items on the 
agendas ranged from establishing criteria for 
selection of interns to specifying the requirements 
for graduation from the program. 



JA7E 



PURPOSE 



DISCUSSION 



11/21/7? 



1/7/8.1 
2/20/60 



3/20/80 
4/25/8C 

5/22/80 
6/13/80 
7/2/80 



8/28/80 



9/26/80 
10/12/80 

•11/12/80 



Selection criteria for internal 
and external interns. Decision 
regarding with which institutions 
to collaborate 



Interview FWL intern aoplicants 
Progress report by Project Cf rector 



1) Clarified eligibilty require- 
ments and application 
procedures. 

2) Established guidelines for 
recruiting external interns 
(e.g., minimal level in hierarchy 
of school districts from which to 
select interns). 

3) Established that we must work with 
institutions wliO serve the largest 
proportion of wonen and minorities 

Selected two interns from within FWL. 



1) Questions about (1) nature of re- 
lationship with SF and (2) effect 
of chanaed membership of CC 
Inclusion of Members from Oakland and- 2) Recommended procedures for 

on CC selection of interns 

Selection criteria for external interns 3) Recommendations from communicatina 

information about the nrnoram in 
recruitment 

Six FWL intern applicants interviewed Three selected 



Ten external applicants interviewed 
(7 from Oakland; 3 from SF) 



Interviewed 5 Oakland applicants 

Interviewed 5 SF applicants 

Progress Report of Intern Activities 
by Project Director 



Certification issues 



Committee meetings to evaluate 
competency requirements 

Second committee meeting 



Cotrsnittee recommendations for 
certification of interns com- 
pleting the program 



Narrowed to 5 f»*om Oakland; none from 
5F--decision to taroet recruitina to 
SF more riaorcu r ly. 

Selected Oakland intern 

Selected one to start June 25th. 

Resoonded to proqress report; dis- 
cussed present svstem of internship 
completion; discussed need for Procedui 
*or certification of Interns uDon com- 
pleting proqram reQuirements 

Discussed intern concerns re: certifi- 
cation; based completion procedures on 
self-assessment instrument, accomoanie* 
by folio and resume. Recommended that 
CC review minimal competencies to aool 
to both internal and external interns. 
A committee assigned to reduce the com 
petencies to fewer. 

Reviewed 80 manaaement competency re- 
quirements to reduce their nun^er 

Determined means of evidence of com- 
petencies, i.e., the professional fo!1< 
a revised resume, memorandum to the 
Council documentino completinq require- 
ments 

Questioned completeness of requirement' 
combined competencies into 3 cateqorle- 
rather than 4, reouesced further 
specification of competencies. 
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CONDUCT OF MEETINGS 
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Each meeting was called tc order and adjourned by the 
chairperson and generally followed an informal version 
Of Robert's Rules of Order. When the group worked as 
a team for developing criteria or defining the 
certification requirements, the formality was dropped 
and an open dialogue was conducted with guidance by 
the chairperson. A copy of the minutes of the meeting 
is provided here followed by a verbatim dialoaue of 
the group meetinq which produced the final certifi- 
cation requirements . 

The transcript presented here illustrates the content 
and the method of interaction that takes place in a 
Coordinating Council meeting of the W&MLP and 
provides an example of the role of this body in 
determining policy. 

This vas the fourth and final meeting to detail the 
content and competency requirements made of interns 
in order for them to complete their work in the 
program. 

The need for specific requirements was initiated by 
the Director of the Program with a submission of an 
outline of competencies based on a previous study of 
those Jkills required of project managers in R&D. 
■DeAnda, 1980). A subcommittee of the Coordinating 
Council subsequently reduced the number of these 
competencies ? fc T>i categorized them into areas that 
were similar v-.o r.hose required v-f Principal 
Investigators at FWL. The new set was submitted 
to the Coordinating Council and additional changes 
were recommended. 

This meeting culminated the coordinated work of 
Director, Subcommittee and Coordinating Council 
members in the effort to specify the leadership 
certification rquirements. Lisa Hunter / the Chair- 
person of the Coordinating Council initiated discus- 
sion of the new set of requirements compiled and 
submitted by the Director of the Project. 



DeAnda, Natividad, Ph.D. Competencies of Leaders 
and Managers in Educational Research and Development . 
San Francisco, CA 94103: Far West Laboratory, 1980. 
(Report No. 4, Independent Research and Development 
Project Reports, June 30, 1980.) 
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A COORDINATING COUNCIL MEETING 



BACKGROUND TO THE JTINf 

The meeting presented on the following pages was 
convened for the purpose cf fin^^zing the completion 
requirements of interns in the program. This was the 
culmination of several meetings spanning a period of 
six months . 

The purpose of the meeting was to define what interns 
have to demonstrate in order to graduate f: :n the 
program. Completion requirements were originally 
based on a theoretical view of what interns in educa- 
tional research .should know. As the meeting progressed 
the requirements became more and more pragmatic and 
focused on the interns' knowledge of funding sources 
writing of technical proposals, and knowledge of the 
strategies and rjhe politics for obtaining funding, and 
a knowledge of project management. 

The meeting was \ppened by the Pro jeer Director present- 
ing a summary of ^completion requirements which had been 
previously formulated by a Council committee, Project 
Director, the Coordinating Council Chairwoman, and 
another member of^the Council who has extensive experi- 
ence in educational P^D. 

The Project Director reiterated the outline that the 
Coordinating Council members nad produced at the last 
meeting. Four areas of competency requirements were 
outlined: 

1. Program management which includes planning, 
supervision, monitoring tasks, and budget 
supervision . 

2. Technical writing whicn includes conceptual- 
ization and writing of a proposal as well 

as technical reports and articles for 
publication . 

3. Development of funding source expertise which 
means knowledge of funding sr jrces , procedures 
for obtaining funds, and strategies for be- 
coming part of the political network which 
facilitates obtaining funds. 

4. Establishment of professional expertise which 
includes development and knowledge of a specif 
R&D content, an increase in credibility in the 
field, and obtaining a support network within 
FWL. 
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Competencies expected of principles and principle 
investigators in educational research at FWL were 
used as a basic outline from which to produce the 
areas of competence below. 

Each of these four competency areas were being further 
refined in this Council meeting. A transcription of 
the discussion between council members follows the 
outline in order for you to note council's demand for 
practical competence . The dialogue between the mem- 
vars , while informal, was always on task and serious 
about defining the requirements . 



AREAS OF COMPETENCE 



Interns are expected to either already posses or 
further develop their professional competence in the 
following four areas: 



1. Expertise Subject Area . 

The subject will demonstrate an adequate degree of expertise 
in an educational subject area. This would be demonstrated 
by evidence of credibility in the field, i.e., published 
articles, conference presentations, requests for consultation 
in the field. Another form of showing credibility will be by 
achievement through a degree from a recognized university. 



2. Project Management . 

Evidence of being capable of managing a project or a signifi- 
cant portion of a project can be shown by previous experience 
as in the resume, letters of reference, or evidence on the job 
confirmed by supervisor or the intern's advisor. The areas of 
project management which are to be covered are: 

a. planning 



b. supervi si on 

c. task monitoring 

d. communications, i.e., quarterly or annual reports, 
memorandums, etc. 



e. budgeti ng 

3. Technical Writing . 

Evidence of having been competent in writing a fundable proposal 
or a portion thereof, quarterly or annual reports, publishable 
articles, will be provided. 

4. Funding Source Expertise . 

Evidenre that an intern has knowledge of funding sources, procedures 
for obtaining funds from at least two agencies and the recr-red 
procedures through FWL will be demonstrated. 

Furthermore, knowledge of the plitical strategies needed for 
assisting oneself in the funding procedure will be demonstrated. 



PROCEDURE FOR SUBMITTING EVIDENCE 



The intern's advisor and the director of the project 
will he principally responsible for evaluating an 
intern's progress and assisting tne intern in produc- 
ing the evidence of the intern's having acquired the 
knowledge and experience in the four described areas. 

THE MEETING ITSELF 

The Chairwoman, Lisa Hunter, opens the meeting and 
proceeds . 

Lisa: What I wanted to do is have us finally 

finish with this so that whatever we decide 
here will be it. So, I would suggest that 
we go page by page and get the comments that 
you have and then cycle back and come to 
some consensus on what should be here. 

What was your feeling on the first page, 
the suggestions? First of all, are there 
any questions that you have on how Nat 
arrived at this version? 

4, Ralph: No questions here. I think it very much 
reiterates the planning meetings that we 
had regarding this. It's a very good per- 
ception of that. 

Stan: Yeah, I have a question about it. Item 4 

was the item we talked about before. 
(Item 4: Funding Source Expertise: 
"Evidence that an intern has knowledge of 
funding sources, procedures for obtaining 
funds from at least two agencies and the 
required procedures through FWL will be 
demonstrated. Furthermore, knowledge of 
the political strategies need for assisting 
oneself in the funding procedure will be 
demonstrated. ") 

Ralph: Of course now Item 4 has got to be a very 
difficult area to assess. 

Nat: The means may not exist. We have to change 

the term strategies to knowledge of funding 
sources to simplify assessment. 

Ralph: I'm fine with that. 

Stan: Did some of you get a memo from John ; actually 
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viid and 



Iirte savin-: 



'So v;nat' s 
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Yeah, but I thought that the things that 
we re th e re in that 1 e t te r to John may be 
the kinds of things that we should call to 
th* attention of interns who are learning 
about funding sources. His recommendations 
and his talking about tips for submitting 
proposals to any of these agencies, federal 
or private. It hits the points that interns 
should b e aware of . I was just thinking of 
that ifcmo in regard to what we brought up 
before. The politics of funding are a little 
nebulous. It's hard to look at what the 
strategies are because they change so much. 
It's very hard to monitor that or show evi- 
dence that an intern really knows. My sug- 
gestion there is not to include it. 



Lisa : 



Too political? 



^tan: Yes, because how are we going to judge that 

somebody else's perception of strategies are 
going to yield results. Nobody has cornered 
the market on truth or ignorance regarding 
funding . 

Lisa: My feeling is that it should stay in in some 

way because you tell, by discussion with the 
intern, whether they know the approach and 
who to approach . Maybe we can change know- 
ledge to familiarity with political strategies 
or maybe not call it political strategies but 
call it ways of gaining entrance or getting 
credibility . 

Comment: At this point the Council has reached agreement 
to include the requirements of interns knowing 
political strategies or methods of approaching 
funding sources. 

The next section of discussion focused on 
detailing bits of information and knowledge 
that interns would need as well. Note that 
each Council member brings a fund of know 
ledge from their own experience. 

* (The Tate letter described procedures which are more 

recently most effective for obtaining funds. The Council 
members were suggesting that knowledge of these proced- 
ures and others are an example of what interns should be 
aware of . ) 
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Ralph: One of the things that we recently had a 

discussion about in cur department and up- 
stairs was the fact that the raboratory has 
::c: used a lot of skills that ; _-:.ple had 
around nere. When being in Washington 
and visiting funding sources, we always 
came with the question, "Well, what do you 
need?" instead of coming tc them with some- 
thing we could do in the way of performing. 
It's been that we have received most of our 
money on the basis of competition for RFPs 
where other institutions of this type have 
acne there with prospectuses and said, 
"Here's what we're interested in." It seems 
to me that these interns that come out of 
this program should be very familiar with 
that type of approach . In order for this 
institution to survive, we're going to have 
to go with that type of approach rather than 
the other of hat in hand, saying, "What can 
we do for you?" 

I think, for instance, it's not political 
but at least it's a strategy that one needs 
to know ab out. Interns should be privy to 
that type of process as they get PI status . 

Stan: It's a two-way street. On the one hand, you 

need to oo to places and say, "These are the 
kinds of tnings that; we can do," before you 
can do them very well. The other part of it 
is also knowing what sources are available in 
agencies. Who are the people there? What 
are they currently interested in? Wnat's 
bugging those agencies? What's their next 
cycle of things? 

rxalph: That's right. 

Stan: That may be two ways of explaining what we 

meant by political strategy. 

Lisa: Okay, how would you word that then? 

Stan: Item one under funding simply talks about 

knowledge of funding agencies and procedures 
which they abide by for procuring fundings, 
procuring contracts and procuring work. I 
think two could be the two sides of that 
thing: one is the knowledge and understanding 
of Lii-d L Lut-iono /- ti 1 a. i_ i. i i g pc.L^onaI - n ~ c ^ — - - 
and capabilities and the other side is know- 
ledge about key people in those agencies.... 
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Key peoole and possibly issues: 



I call it the line of inquiry that acencies 
are concerned about. The Tate memo, cne of 
issues that he mentioned which I think is 
very valid is that goi:v for RFPs on a one- 
shot basis ~ you go i;,, you win or you lose 
right? But, in either case, you can build a 
relationship, even if you lose to know what 
the set of people are interested in, why 
they turned the project down, what's bother- 
ing them, what they want to have done so 
that even in losing, you might have already 
established a contact and be able to use 
that relationship to look for things that 
they might want to have done in the future. 
It gives you some entree into the system. 



SUMMARY COMMENTS 

The interaction describes that the Coordinating Council, 
made up of extensively experienced researchers in edu- 
cation, show their commitment to having a realistic 
set of expections for interns. 

They freely interact, interjecting their opinions and 
showing evidence of their experience in the field. 

They are committed to producing a set of requirements 
that zhey can endorse. Because it does come from their 
exoerience and their conviction of what is practical to 
know, their belief that the program will produce people 
who will, have a place in R&D is more likely. 

A enmmittee of two members went beyond this meeting and 
finalized the requirements. They are presented on the 
following pages. Compare these with the ones that 
were introduced at "the beginning of the meeting. 

Whether you are from a school district or industry you, 
too, need to have council members who are practical and 
willing to work on the task of defining realistic 
requirements for your potential leaders. 

vqu can image a dialogue that would take place between 
corporate managers and industry while in the process or 
specifying what potential management personnel would 
need to know in order to be competent as a leader. A 
concern in the private sector which would parallel that 
discussed above, of means of obtaining funding, might 
be the strategies for marketing new products or for 
obtaining funding for expanding production. A school 



district nay be concerned about obtaining funds from 
government and private funding sources tor creating 
new proqrar.s or subsidizina these which are expandin 
The basic skills of knowinc the funding sources, the 
people to rcnract, and the strategies by which to 
best obtain the funds for expansion would be similar 
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SELECTION OF A PROGRAM COORDINATOR 



WHAT THE PROJECT DIRECTOR [ COORDINATOR) 3CZS 



T • ' i! o I - "' ~> r the ■"' 2TG " a c t i rector , r coorQirL^itor n ■ 
t/ie ::rocrai- is a critical one : . the success or thi 
i. roq ram . It.is person's principal job is to make 
sure th.it interns know the resources and are using 
them to their best advantage. 

>;h.;t -his me 3ns is that the Project Director is a 
coin. ii.utxon counselor, administrator, procurer 
: ac : 1 tor . This person must fill in "he craps the 
are made by deficiencies in the program or weakness 
in either the intern or the advisor. 



es 



Often, the Project Director is a mediator between the 
advisor or mentor and the intern. Fo;- example, the 
intern may not know how to best use what the advisor 
has to offer. The advisor may be an expert in a 
particular area but doesn't know how to teach or how 
to advise. This poses a dilemma for both people. 
The Project Director can talk individually to the 
advisor to assist in drawing out what the adviser 
has to offer. 




In one instance, the advisor had extensive experience 
m writing propose s and technical articles. Hov.-jvsr. 
he was not able tc give a supportive critique to the 
intern regarding her writing. He tended to be overly 
critical, as he was of his own work. This discouraged 
rather than supported the intern's efforts. To solve 
this problem the Project Director discussed the intern's 
potential with the advisor in a purely objective fashion. 
Together they identified the strengths and the weaknesses 
in the intern's writing and devised some steps for the 
intern to take to further develop her writing skills. 
The intern was to write rough drafts and select other 
people with writing experience to review and critique 
them. This left the advisor out of being in a negative 
position but allu 1 him to offer a constructive 
procedure for her to I.e.. rn her craft. 

This resolution of the problem was possible because 
the intern was able to t \ to the Project Director 
about the difficulties w: \h her advisor and the Project 
Director had the professional relationship and means 
bv which to discuss the case with the advisor without 
threatening his role. 
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In other instances, the Project Director needs to 
know when to stay out of it. "'It 5 ' here means the 
helping relatiorsnip that the advisor and intern 
iovolop for themselves. In another instance, the 
advisor was very active in recommending ways by 
the intern could learn new skills and was assertive 
m creating tno St: 'jL^iuuiu^iej ** J — - — 
approach to working with intern and advisor in this 
case was to meet with them periodically and to have 
them both take credit for the quality relationship 
they had f talking about the tasks they had agreed 
ucon and w,re carrying out. An example of one of the 
tasks was that the advisor suggested that the inter- 
write a mini-proposal in crder for the intern to 
become known within the institution and to get the 
practice of writing a proposal for funding in a non- 
threatening situation. 

: s Project Director also has co be a politician, as 
as a relatively accomplished professional in 
th-«_ : eld. The oolitician part imolved his or her 
being able to effectively persuade other professionals 
who can serve as resource people to the program. 
Political acumen is also required in being able to 
work effectively with the governing council. This 
group is made up of individuals who see themselves 
as accomplished professionals in the field who need 
recognition of their status. They wish their opinions 
to be acknowledged and understood and put to good use 
in meetings. By respect is meant professional cour- 
tesy, such as providing them with materials and infor- 
mation that is needed to perform their function, to 
be given credit when it's dr. for helping the program 
work effectively. 

Skill in orchestration of a v iety of tasks is 
essential to coordinating an internship program. 
There are conferences and seminars which need to be 
catalogued and known about and evaluated, there are 
books to be selected for the library, there are ex- 
perts in the field to be sought out and made available 
to the program, there are meetings of the Coordinating 
Council, meetings of interns, and individual meetings 
with both advisors, interns, and administrative staff. 
Clear and concise information between all of these 
individuals is the lifeblood of the program. 

Th- Project Director must also be imaginative. He or 
she must be able to model the ingenuity for seeking 
or creating new opportunities and for using experiences 
on the job to develop the management and leadership 
skills. For example, an intern who had an educational 
materials developer job, was not in a position to 
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:r.anage a project in the strict sense. An arrangement 
with that person's boss or director of that project, 
w"»s made by which this person would be responsible 
for monitoring the budget for developmental tasks 
for the program for a pericd of a month. He began 
by outlining the scope of work for his own tasks and 
maintaining a record and account of time, use of 
materials, and costs for completing his tasxs. He 
worked together with his supervisor in estimating 
costs and deadlines, not onlv for his own tasks, 
but for others within his project. 

Imagination is also needed in assisting interns and 
i i visors in their formulation of individual programs. 
Jome interns work most effectively by working closely 
with consultants or resource people, others through 
coursework and others primarily by being left on 
their own to learn through trial and error. 

Appropriate selection of the Project Director should 
coipe from knowing a person's experience in initiating, 
creating, working effectively with a variety of 
people, and having credibility both with administra- 
tion and v/ith individuals who would be interns in 
the program. 
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THE MENTOR 



THE IMPORTANCE OF THE MENTOR 

Mentor is defined as a person who provides a model, 
guidance, support and direction for her/his intern, 
student, apprentice. In the Renaissance days, young 
men and women associated themselves with a master 
craftsman by beginning in a menial position and 
ascending the ladder as they developed the skill 
and knowledge to equal their teacher. In those days 
the apprentice spent a significant portion of his/ 
her life in the master's sho> in order to learn the 
craft. This can be accomplished in a much shorter 
time in this program. 

The similarity to an internship in this type of 
program is that the mentor can serve as a role model 
and is expected to guide and direct the intern. 
However, the difference between mentor and intern 
in terms of knowledge and skill is not as great s 
it was between master and apprentice. Nonetheless, 
the influence the mentor can have on an intern is 
one of the most important aspects of the program. 

A few quotes from interns who have successfully 
completed the program will convey how important 
this relationship has been to some of the graduates. 

I had a run-in with a colleage and my 
advisor did a couple of things. He was 
very willing to listen to the difficulties 
that I was having and offer insight into 
the problem. He was aole to give me 
some very sound insight into what I 
was going through either because he 
had gone through a similar situation 
or was speaking from experience. 
He gave me strategies for dealing 
with this particular situation. 
My advisor was always putting 
information on my desk and he 
suggested articles , handbooks , 
people I should call in my area 
who I might De able to talk to , 
and grants I might want to apply 
for . 

- An Intern 
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I used my advisor as a sounding' board 
and someone to guide me. He provided me 
with contacts and suggested conferences for 
me to attend. I went to him with problems 
or sometimes I would have an idea and I 
would just bounce it off of him. Sometimes 
..t was just really Informal, "How are you 
doing? What's new?" 

- An Intern 

He was very supportive of anything that 
I was doing. He also suggested things for 
me to do. For example, he suggested that I 
see and find out what key people in FWL do. 
Sometimes I would mention something casually 
and he would help me formulate it into some- 
thing more concrete. Once I said that I 
thought the Deputy Laboratory Director was 
very helpful in the meeting she held with 
the interns and he said, "Why don't you tell 
her that?" And I said, "You mean send her a 
memo?" And he said, "yes" and so I did. We 
discussed political strategies for advancement, 
He helped me to understand that • 1 already had 
an area of expertise and that I had a network 
of professionals who already recognized me. 
This was a way of helping me to recognize my 
strong points in my field and that I already 
had a credible support system which I could 
use to my advantage. 

- An Intern 



The mentor role is an important one in this program, 
but it by no means is essential to all interns. 
Some have preferred to have minimal contact with 
their mentor and have, in fact, preferred to formula* 
their own directions and to learn from their mistakes 
as ^hey vent along. So, while the mentor has been 
important to most interns, there are exceptions who 
have done well without the guidance of one. 



WHAT POSC THE MENTOR DO ? 

The role of the advisor is defined as follows: 

1. To help an intern to plan, carry out, and 
evaluate an individualized and sequential 
career development program in leadership 
and management knowledge, skills and 
attitudes. 

2. To communicate regularly with the intern 
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regarding his/her interests, accomplishments, 
delays, significant events, etc. 

3. To help the intern select appropriate 
consultants, courses, or cn-che-job 
experiences for each skill to L practiced 
and mastered., 

4. To counsel the intern on me chocs of 
assessing progress in tangible, job- 
related functional settings. 

5. To communicate information regarding 
"he intern's activities and progress 
to the Project Director. 

Each of the five functions will be briefly detailed 
in the following subsections. 

Helping Interns to Plan, Carry-out and Evaluate Their 
Program. Planning begins with an assessment of the 
intern' s professional strengths and weaknesses as a 
potential leader in her/hi^ field. At FWL, they asses- 
sed the intern's experience and knowledge in areas of 
project management, knowledge of funding sources/ 
technical writing, and of a specialized area of exper- 
tise in education. The two decnrx.ined what the intern 
would need to learn and how to r> about One intern, 

for example, had insufficient information and knowledge 
cf identifying funding sources in Washington, D.C. 
Ho and h mentor created a plan about a source of 
funding tor the project within which he worked. The 
second step in the pirn wa~ for the inner n to accompany 
the mentor on a routine trip to Washington, D.C. to 
assist in seeking funds with several major agencies. 
The intern was required to summarize what funds might 
be available from what department and to recommend a 
direction and steps that his department could take to 
obtain additional funding. The two evaluated how much 
he learned from the sequenced experiences. 

Re gular Communication Regarding the Intern's Ex perience 
and" P rogram . Mentor and intern need to be able to talk 
tcTeach other with relative ^ase. The topics of the 
communication can vary from socializing to reviewing 
the intern's accomplishments. The program required at 
least one meeting a month for review of progress, but 
encouraged more as was needed. 

Interns need to talk about the success of their efforts 
to complete certain assignments and/or about the 
frustrations they experience in dealing with situations 
or individuals. The opportunity for an intern to talk 
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about significant events in their professional life 
can serve as a means of taking credit and assimila- 
ting what the; are learning. For example, one intern 
developed a p.oblem with a peer on the job and asked 
for assistance in coping with the antagonism that was 
building between the two resulting from some differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the credit they were due 
as co-authors of a teachers' handbook. Finding a 
reasonably amicable solution to this professional 
and interpersonal problem was a significant event 
for this intern. She gained the ability to cope 
with antagonism through direct but constructive 
confrontation and negotiation. Her self-confidence 
increased and she was able/ to apply the same courage 
and clarity in other professional relationships. 

Assistanc e W ith the Selection of Human Resources , 
Courses and Experiences . The mentor, by virtue 
of being more experienced and more knowledgeable 
in the field, is in a position to help the intern 
to choose the kinds of learning experiences that 
will work best for her/him. This includes working 
on a short-term basis wirh a consultant, taking 
university courses, and/or on-the-job experience-. 
An intern may need exposure to ba:,i.c knowledge 
through a course or a workshop followed by the 
opportunity to apply that in a job. For example, 
one intern developed her technical writing skill 
rewriting the essence of a teachers' handbook for 
publication. The mentor suggested that she use a 
technical writing consultant to assist her with tnt 
rough draft, to consult with a person within FWL 
who is knowledgeable about publications for a 
publisher to whom ,o submit the article, and a 
fellow associate who knew her subject to give her 
feedr ck before submitting her work to the publisher. 
The —tide was published and the intern learned 
from each step of the experience. 

Assess ment of Progress . The real measure of progresr 
"nTthe" product or the performance. It is not enough 
tci an intern to be able to talk about what they have 
learned. The emphasis in this program has been to 
produce results. Both mentor and intern need to 
examine the mentor's tasks and jobs for means o<" 
evaluating new ski . I Is and knowledge . For example 

interr - ^ding to develop budget management skills 
would man. ge the budget related to hpr own work for 
a period of .-. <n. She was responsible for estima- 
ting costs .: to be performed m terms of labor 
and materials, ,ia for evaluating whether or not she 
was staying within the budget. The means of evalua- 
tion was whether or not she estimated accurately and 
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whether her system for budget management worked as 
effectively as that of her supervisor. 



At the end of the internship program interns in the 
FWL program must provide evidence in the form or a 
folio showing what they have produced cr demonstrated 
in the areas of management, writing, knowledge of 
funding sources, and recognition in their field of 
expertise. The emphasis is always on being able to 
function effectively in their field. 



Regular Communication With the Project Directo r. 
The mentor must be able to maintain an effective 
professional relationship w\th the Project Director 
since both of them are responsible for the intern's 
progress. What tins means is that the mentor, being 
the Project Director's colleague and peer, needs to 
not allow competition or feelings that th<* intern is 
"answering to" the Project Director interfere with 
assisting the intern. 

Thj^ mentor and the Project Director need to discuss 
the intern's strengths and weaknesses, the activities 
that he or she are engaged in, and to provide the 
best guidance chat they can for this person. 

The communications have been through regular meetings 
at least once quarterly, by telephone, and even 
informal exchanges on the elevator or in che hallways. 
Each person in the triad, mentor, intern and project 
director, is responsible for the intern's progress. 




CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF MEN TORS 

The following is the criteria that is used both by 
interns and by the governing council in the FWL 
program. The interns u^e these to select appropriate 
mentors for themselves and the Coordinating Council 
uses them to approve or disapprove of tne intern's 
choice. 

1. Advisors should have knowledge of resour 
- arsons in the laooratory and in the 
community who can serve as mentors for 
specific skills, knowledge areas, etc. 

2. Advisors should have experience and skill 
:_r leaders':. i.p and management, both 
theoretical and practical. 

3. Au visors should be available to the inters 
to guide the learning and to work with the 
Coordinating Council and the Project Directo; 
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4. Advisors should be v '. ' ing to help in the 
development of a lea rship ar,d management 
tr aming program 

In addition, it would be desirault- for iGviPcr.? 
to have 1) experience in stsfr development ar.-i/ 
or counseling; 2; sensitivity in assess!" needs; 
3) ability to analyze interns' strength d^ 
weaknesses; and 4) commitment to :ais. 

The guidelines setm fa.-'Iy i. ear and . r- ;o 

when individual nentcrs -re - :. scusseo 
peers who know them. 



SUMMARY 




The Application To Industry and Sc.nool 



Mentors in the private sector or in a school district ^ 
need to be selected for their expertise in their field 
of management. They should be knowledgeable about 
management in the industry or in administration of 
schools respectively . 

The criteria to be used for selecting the mentors wcm! 
need to be formulated by ?:he governing council. : t : ' 
assumed tl ".t those whc can be re- m->dei as ieaders 
be select , 
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SELECTION OF INTERNS 



THE PROGRAM IS ONLY AS GOOD AS THE PEOPLE IN IT 

jjr experience in conducting this program showed that 
personality characteristics, i.e., assertiveness , 
competence, intelligence, and clarity of mind coupled 
with evidence of the ability to lead in their work 
experience were the best predictors of success. The 
Kind of education or the degrees obtained by the 
person were not as important. 

The problem you're faced with is what procedure to 
use to insure cnoosing those who ha^e the best chance 
of being successful. 



Our experience shows that the selection committee 
must be used for the benefit of having several view- 
points. The selection committee must know the 
criteria for choosing the best applicants and the 
procedure must enable them to see evidence of the 
applicant's leadership potential. In this program, 
the evidence was available in the applicant's request 
and in their performance in the interview with the 
committee. The request for entry into the program 
required the applicants to answer six probing questions 
and the live interviews gave the applicants a chance to 
demonstrate their competence in dealing with people, 
presenting their viewpoints clearly and to demonstra" 
their self-confidence as potential administrators. 

This section contains the criteria that were 
used for selection, the requirements for self- 
evaluation and the agreement or contract 
-hat the applicant made with the progiam 
to perform as required. 



PREREQUISITES TO ENTER THE PROGRAM AND 
EVIDENCE OF LEADERSHIP POTENTIAL 

An important source of leadership potential 
is shown by the applicant's ability to 
assess themselves. The strength of their 
charac.jr and their ability to identify 
why they are leadership material shows in 
requiring them to justify their application. 
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he following is a copy of the anr. -.cement which 
op.lican^s review befcie submitting -heir request 
or an ernship: 

REQUEST FOP MANAGEMENT INTERNS 

The internship program is open to those staff 
persons in programmatic research and development 
whose scope of work consists of tasks directly 
related to educational R&D (such as produce 
development, training, evaluation, dissemination), 
and which are not primarily administrative in 
nature . 

Applicants must meet the following educational 
and professional requirements: 

1. They must have been cn^loyed for at lt c-^t six 
months at rWL in a permanent position, and 
must be at least half-time employees. 

2. They must have completed an MA or be able 
to provide evidence of equivalent knowledge 
through experience. They must have already 
developed, or could easily develop an exper- 
tise area; they could be eligible to enter 

a doctoral program. 

3. They must have demonstrated the capability 
for leadership and management by having 
initiated their ideas within their job, 
and/or by organizing or managing community 
action movements . 

4. They must have written documents showing 
their ability to write technical reports 
and materials. 

5. They must be concerned with and have made 
efforts toward advancing themselves profes- 
sionally, i.e. , continued education, 
professional seminars, taking advantage of 
opportunities in their job, etc. 



The importance of each of these are discussed below. 

Th ev must be employed in a field related to the 
Tn ternship"~Progranu The interns must have the oppor- 
tunity to apply what they learn in seminars, confer- 
ences, readings or coursework in their actual work. 
Needless to say, their jcb must be in the field within 
which they aspire to be leaders. In the case of FWL s 
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interns, they were required tc be 'act king in the 
field of education and preferably in a job which 
allowed for innovation or research. 



equivalent knowledge obtained through practice in 
the field was as, if not more, important than the 
actual degree. The feature that was more important 
was that they had made the effort to develop them- 
selves in a field of expertise, either through 
academic study or in the field experience. 

The evidence regarding trie effectiveness of education 
in producing outstanding achievers in the field is 
questionable. There is evidence that the truly 
outstanding people tend to drop out of the dull, 
academic routes that are provided by universities. 
On the other hand, those who do not have the talent 
also tend to drop out. So you cannot entirely rely 

on academic achievement as an indicator of leadership ^ " .^y 

potential by itself. * — 



* 1 / 



Demonst rated capabilit y of leadership. This require- j , y ■ / 

merit is probably the most important of the five. 

The applicant's capability for leadership must be ^l^, ^ r: _ 

evidenced in her/his work history and education. =L " 

Here is an example of one intern's work statement 
which indicates demonstrated leadership. 



PROFESSIONAL BACKGROUND 
Administration 

Currently directing national Continuing Education tech- 
nical assistance contract for U.S. Department of 
Education. Responsible for overaJ] administration, 
development and field testing of project materials, 
planning and conduct of admini^ r rative training work- 
shops., and initiation of liai? w activities with 
Higher and Continuing Educati n professional associa- 
tions . 

Coordinated national planning contract for U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education to determine staff development and 
program information needs of Continuing Education 
professionals. Responsibilities included supervising 
researchers, writers, graphic artists* and support- 
staff; developing bimonthly information bulletins; 
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resear-hiiia and producing booklet- on successru- pro- 
crams; developing and conducting rational briefings: 
and maintaining a wide range of contacts m t..e 
Continuing Education field. 

. i pistcrcd social service agencv for five-city 
"rear^Responsibilities included creation of staff anu 
volunteer training programs; development or an inter 
agency human services information dissemination system 
for the Greater Boston Area; recruiting and training 
staff. 

-r^ated and directed public speaking committee for 
"ommunit organization. Created network of mecical 
consumer self-help groups for the New Englanc Area. 
Trained and supervised volunteer staff. 

r 0 - founded and managed independent Boston-area news 
;, jrn ,,l Responsibilities included overall administra- 
tion ot editorial matters and production; development o£ 
a publicity and dissemination network; design ana 
administration of marketing evaluation procedures; 
assignment and supervision of reporters. 

Coordinated and expanded Community Service Curriculum 
for 250 public schools. Recruited, trained, and 
supervised youth and adult staff. 

Directed social service agency camp. Responsibilities 
deluded publicity, creation of promotional brochures, 
-roaram design, administration, staff hiring, training, 
'supervision, and evaluation. Upgraded safety procedures 
increased enrollment 2 5%. 



•; .aining 

Designed and conducted development institute for adult 
education teachers in Federal Region IX (California, 
Nevada, Arizona, Hawaii, Guam, American Samoa, 
Micronesia, and the Trust Territories) focused on 
mnovative techniques for teaching English as a Secono 
Language, Adult Basic Education, and teaenmg in * 
multicultural environment. Responsible lor product, 
of materials and evaluation. 

p s part of a national team, designed and implemented 
s-aff and member workshops and conferences tor social 
service agencies in the F.ast and Midwest. Created aU 
training modules. Module topics included: client need: 
assessment, proqram development, fiscal manaae.ment, 
creative use of confl i -t, decision making, creating 
information systems, and planning staff development. 
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Conducted inservic- nrai:.:i^ for :-.:/jrt»jr s .n research 
and interview techniques. 

v,:.' : c.;ted wcr : : mops on effective reporting, "esearch 
ir.'l iMtc-rvifW ■.'•'CP.r; 1 que s . 

C ducted workshops or. effective reporting, research, 
rv; _*r uitment or" "oiunteers, and information networking 
as ^egate to National Print Conference. 

Planned 2nd conducted training for staff of university 
w o it, e n ' s ; e n t e r . 

Planned md wrote curriculum for family health courses 
ur y.mnuri 1 tv health center; tr.-.. : family health 
teachers. 

Taught seventh, eighth and twelfth-grade English and 
Women's Studies in public ? ' oc 1; coordinated volun- 
teer teacher aide services. 



Writ ing 

Edited national bimonthly Continuing Education bulletin 
focusing on success! u . ^ogramxning , staff development, 
administrative developments. Contributed to monthly 
project re: . ts and final recommendations to U.S. 
Department of Education. 

Created curriculum materials for pro ^ssionai develop- 
ment and community service proa rams ._;unlic schools. 

Wrote program, services bookelt for s«- service agency 

to be submitted to the United Way for nd nq 
determination. 

Designed and wrote copy for social ser-- t-r a er>cy *o- 
motional brochures. 

Edited monthly newsletter for .social sc :v t.e j-y-ncy and 
community organizations. 

Organized written documentation for ^atio lai " . ii.t 
Conference, Cmaha, NE , and Violence Against koirv n 
Conference, San Francisco, CA 

Developed program scripts for weekly radio show on 
W3Z/FM, Boston, MA. 

Developed proposal that o; -ained funding for news 
journal and community arti.ii'. grout'. 
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--oject Director, CETAC (Continuing Education and Tech- 
nical Assistance Center) , Far West Laboratory for Educa- 
tional Research and Development, San Francisco, CA. 

Consu ltant , Region IX Adult Education Consortium, Far 
^iTLaboTatory for Educational Research and Development, 
San Francisco, CA. 

Program Consultant , American National Red Cross, 
3urlinaame, CA. 

Administrator/Staff Liaison , Women's Center San Fran- 
cisco, State University, San Francisco. CA. 
D istrict Director , (administration and staff development) 
Camp Fire Girls. Hingham, MA. 

National Trainer , (program development and training) 
Camp Fire Girls, Denver, CO. 

Executive Manager , Sister Courage Newsjournal, Boston, 
MA. 

Tea cher - seventh, eighth and twelfth-grade English and 
Women's Studies, Millis, MA. 

A ssistant M a rketing Manage r, G.K Hall Publishing Co., 
Boston, MA. 

EDUCATION 

M.A. Candidate in Interdisciplinary Education, San 
Francisco State University, San Francisco, CA. 
Specializing in development of educational programs 
for adults. 

B..A. Enclish and Political Science, Regis College, 
Weston, -.A. 

Exchange rogram in English Literature and History, 
miversitv of London, London, England. 

w-rld Literature Program, University of Massachusetts, 
v _rst, MA. 

1 E *. : H TN G CREDENTIALS 

Ma-sarrusetts, ??.condary in E '..lish and Social Studies. 

ornia, Ad-- j Designated Subjects, Lifetime Clear 
. -, " \sh- 3c al Studies and /omen's Studies. 
r • i.a, (Cane .ao.tej in Second jry English and Social 




Note that this individual organized and directed a 
newspaper,, co-managed a community health center and 
social service agency and was currently managing a 
dissemination project for FWL. . 

This person did not have a Master 1 s degree but clearly 
showed leadership capability and experience that was 
easily equivalent to that academic degree, if not more 

Technical T -*ritina ability. In the field of educationa 
research, technical writing is a must. The developir.en 
of writing skills takes much time and practice. In an 
internship program which proxies at most IB months 
traininq and experience, the ir.c.ividual has to be free 
to attend to the more critical aspects of leadership 
training, i.e., management, political strategies, and 
development of credibility in the field. 

Demonstrate d efforts towards profess io nal a dv a n ceme n t . . 
This requirement is related to the capability for 
leadership. The same examples that you read under 
that section would apply here. Essentially, this 
requirement is unat the person be assertive and 
initiating enough to seek new opportunities or to 
create them. Again, look at the person's resume -in- 
experience for evidence that the person has not 
chosen a path which nas indefinitely placed him cr 
her in a subservient role. 

INTERNS ' SELF- EVALUATION AS A REQUIREMENT 

The Applicant's Actual Request The following is an 
example of the directive that is given to applicants. 
They are expected to provide the information that is 
asked for and to follow the directions stated. 

This is essentially the format for their request to 
become management interns. 

Write a pemo o? intent :.o the Director cf the 
Internship r^ogram, stating: 

1. What is your previous experience, and ho" 1 
does it indicate initiative and potential 
for assuming a leadership role? 

2. What are your professional goals? 

3. How do you think the Women and Minorities 
Program might facilitate your attaining the 
skills necessary to reach your professional 
goals? 
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What: do ycu think you might contribute to 
the pre cram? 



a V '.vL r. r o 3 e c t or com no n en t director 
L : he wii 1 ir.c tc. ser /e as yc ur Senior 
^nri r.ripf I v s- .j te vour reasons for 



:h_. j no ice. 
attach your curre: 



ie potential interns to state their c .se 



Reouirmg 

forces them to show how much credit they take for 
what they have done for themselves professionally. 
: heir writing also demonstrates the clarity with whicn 
they are pursuing professional goals. The ideal 
applicant would know to what extent he or she has 
advanced him or herself a- what he or she has to 
offer the program. 

Statement of Previous Experience . The applicant's 
abilitv to state their previous experience with clarit 
and self-credit indicates the potential for leadership 
It reflects confidence, clarity about their success m 
previous work and the implications for their future 
potential in their field. 

I was hired as Project Coordinator for the 
--■ntinuing Education Technical Assistance 

ntar in" January 1979, and after demonstra- 
tion of compete:—- ■ was moved to the role c: 
Project Directoi In the second year of the 
CETAC contract, the principal investigator 
is operating in a minor advisory role, and 
I am fully responsible for all project 
operations. Activities ot the present con- 
tract include: planning and conducting two 
workshops on program evaluation for state 
Title I (HEA) administrators; conducting 
four regional workshops for deans and direc- 
tors of Continuing Education on program 
marketing; field testing criteria for iden- 
tifying successful Continuing Education 
orograms; producing further issues of the 
bimonthly CETAC BRIEFS, expanding the number 
of programs covered in each issue; updating 
the Community Services and Continuing Educa- 
tion Program brochure; establishing liaison 
activities with selected dissemination 
agencies and Higher and Continuing Education 
associations; and researching four booklets 
about successful Community Education programs 
in the areas ot: Women; Minorities; Handicapped 
and Alternative Energy Sources. 
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u 11- time admin, i 
1 1 r?,e c 1 or ic 1 1 a 
d consultants. 



1 have also increased field visibility for 
th'_ Laboratory, on my own initiative, by 
: ,.:rt i j ip ating in a number of conferences, 
.••'.♦-re tings at which I made presentations 
^ no laded the annual meetings of the National 
:uit Education Association, the World Future 
• o:»;ty, California Community Colleges 
J :. n tmumg education Association, and the 
f^lirornia Community Colleges Services 
Assoc ition. I also participated in the 
National Networking Seminar sponsored by 
Nortnwest Regional Laboratory and the annual 
meeting of the American Educational Researc ; 
Assccation . 

Prior to my association with FWL, I taughr. 
public school, created and managed a news- 
paper and co-mar aged a community health 
center and social service agency, as noted 
in my resume. 

rofessional Goals. The applicant's ability to state- 



goals in a clear manner demonstrates ambition, fore- 
sight, and clarity about her future in the field. 
The following is a sample taken from an application 
to this program: 

o Complete the C r 'TAC project: 

- producing required deliverables and making 
final recommendations to the U.S. Departmei. 
of Education on technical assistance and 
information needs in Continuing Education, 

- seeking continuation and additional funding 
as appropriate; 

° Become orincipal investigator in a Futures 
Invention Civic Literacy project: 

- helping older community women to become 
mvoLved in shaping the future, 

- combining my experience in planning adult 
programs, assessing programs for older 
adults an I research in futurism; or seeking 
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funding for another project in adult or 
continuing education; 

o Broaden professional contacts with higher 
education associations - particularly as a 
panel member at the Meeting of the American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities: 

- offering workshops at the Third Annual Meeting 
of the World Future Society. 

- exploring opportunities to work cooperatively 
on projects with professional Higher and 
Continuing Education associations; 

o Expand contacts within the Laboratory: 

- tapping in-house resources and skills, 

- consulting to other Laboratory contracts 
that could use my expertise; 

o Hold a public forum on Future Projections in 
Education co-sponsored with the University of 
San Francisco: 

- provide inc sed community visibility for 
the Laboratory; 

o Complete a Master's degree in Interdisciplinary 
Education : 

- specializing in creating learning opportunities 
for adults ; 

o Participate in the Women and Minorities 
Leadership/Training Program. 

These professional goals show that the applicant plans 
to work on her career development from a number of 
different angles and that she. mentions here both long- 
range career goals and immediate specific actions that 
she will take. 

Ability to Give and Take , Given next is an example 
of how or," applicant to the W&MLP responded to the 
questions about how the program would facilitate uer 
attainment of her goals and what she could contribute 
to the program. 
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" .Vnile I ha^ e published various ar-.icles of 
-,ociai and political interest, my R&D 
publications are limited to these indicated 
. ,r: attached page. Thus, I would lik- to 

work with Paul Hood and Beia Banathy in concep- 
tualizing and completing research documents. 
I also hope to work with Paul Hood and Paul 
Christensen in conducting a formal project 
evaluation. In qeneral, I see the active 
participation in this in-house program as 
an opportunity to wor v more closely with 
Laboratory staff. 

Because of my varied proi' ssional background, 
I would come to the program with skills in 
training, publishing, management, and group 
dynamics. 1 have worked both in hierarchies 
and in alternative collective structures. 

r t a local university, I was part of a mediation 
r;-am 'chat dealt with administrative/faculty and 
;tud< r-ts disputes and have contributed to 
developing techniques in futures forecasting. 

7he tact that the Internship Program is still 
ieveioping is important to me. I i:a interested 
not only in creating my own learning plan but 
also in sharing my varied skills .-/.ith other 
program participants." 

This applicant is very specific abo ; she will use 

the program and is confident that s something to 

offer to other interns. 

Selection of an Advisor an d/- Mentor . An intern shows 
initiative ir: seeking an appropriate mentor for her/ 
himself. These who are shy or diffident about asking 
someone to work with them over a period of time already 
show a weakness in being able to assert themselves. 
Their being able to ask another person to become a 
professional mentor takes courage which is derived 
from self-confidence. 

The other aspect that, is evaluated is the applicant's 
reasons for selection of ar. ctdvisor. This is related 
to the applicant's ability to :?^fce an appropriate self- 
assessment. They need to select someone v,ith whom they 
can develop a professional relationship based on mutual 
respect, and v;ho can help them asr-ss their strengths and 
weaknesses. Finally their seJecrion needs to indicate 
seme awareness of the advantage they have in working 
with their chosen senior advisor. Those who choose 
someone a position of influence are mere likely to 



be recommenced for new positions or opportunities. 
The applicant's awareness of strategies for advancing 
fn-e.-aselves is one of the more subtle criterion which 
' i's to be examined by the selection corrLT.it tec . 



A.;: REKMI P T O COOPERATE IN THE INTEKNSHIP PROGRAM 

T:".e ;yjT.( i.riai c.cerns need to know what they are 

;_n<? : nto . The following ir a brief statement of 
r.ar *: c. expected < r them once r . ley berime ir.r.~rns. 
. .} i; '.-elps to mak'r clear that *. .c?y are "t- : to 

v.rh . • -: teamwor: relationship ;i th o- car interns 

c. ::hat the program i s poc iimp 1 y means by .:hicn 
r / can get tuition "c-r coursevoy - and conferences. 

"im ii' \ntc mu.-c ; : ..'.j to adhcr--- to the 
zo'i oving "v. t^-fj. .-emends: 

1. Vh^v -".LibC at;; > regular meetings. 

2. ;:ney must fc ' relate an individu.-- : program 
of learning to include self-assessment 
and working v/irh advisors. 

They must complete documentation or" 
progress . 

4. ?hov .:iust work cooperatively with other 
i: jrns by sharing their efforts to 

f mulate their individual programs 
and methods of learning. 

5. They must have the appro" - - the PI 
or project component director to adjust 
their scope of work to include program 
participation. 



This section has provided you ^ith a step-by-step 
guidance through the procedure by which an applicant 
maxes known that they want to be management intern . 
<<■ t rie comments following each cl the subst ' ions, 
observations are made t indicate what the committee 
looks for as evidence of leadership potenti^^ 

If your instil ion is in the private sect.c, you 
would only need to translate the requirements to 
those that apply to your business. For example, the 
area of professional goals, a corporation management 
intern might indicate that their '.oal is to develop 
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oxrertise m writing :cr an expanding market wrucn 
ti. * ■ • ,.:.cl ; :e th- use of foreign countries as a scurc 
, : I j L-o r : o r ;. ..-iuccion. 

ou.Tiu person's resume :ouid be -xamir.ue: Lcr 
evidence of hav;ng contributed to his company's 
improvement in production or marketing by developin 
i special project or working with ar assistant to 
so me o n e who is aire ad y a successful to r . 

Similar examples can be made for evaluating a 
potential administrator within a school system. 
•• would simply translate the requirements and 
. /iJur.r.-o into those which apply to school principal 
or administrators. For example, a teacher who 
undertook coordinating a special program for 
educating parents on a schoolwide basis would h .ve 
demonstrated the ability to coordinate the efforts 
of other teachers, materials- contact with parerts, 
and administer the succecsful conduct of such a 
program. 
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rhe Program Li Effect 



MOW AN INTERN PLANS 



Planning is the means c/ v-:.ich an intern cari oe cleai 
about short-term goals. It not onl_. is a means by 
which to enable the mentor and the intern to communi- 
c ate with each other, hue gives the intern a basic 
management practice, managing him/her so If by specify- 
ing objectives, resources, and steps to achieve chose 

■ )h"]ect ives . 

In this section, an oi: - line c : the areas of skills 
-.r.d knew!- ige which interns :.ave to acquire is 
present'.-'., ar. actual dialogue between mentor ana 
:nterr; exemplify the process of determining 

- '.ive?, and exampl- s of actual plans which outlin-r 
•■;oj:a, rtt:';. . Les, resources and methods of assessing 

■ V ; rjTr- and !v. '■' ' are accomplished. 



comp 1 
iroas 
iraduc 



to oe at*t to 
;im in order to 
j ted leader shi 



cw from the beginning what she/he 
demonstrate by the end of the 
be cert i f led ~: - having successfully 
training. At FWL, the following 
>re designated as competencies required for 
Lon from the WkMLP. 

Area of Expertise 

Knowledge of specific subject matter or 

sue expertise, for example, women's 
■cuity, desegregation, reading instruction, 
.: lingual education; or skill expertise, 
for example, research and evaluation, 
dissemination , development, technical 
. i s s 1 .:. t a n c e . ^ 

p n. j ect Manag l £ 

Management of a project or a si 
p • -.ion of a project, including- 

a . 



work, defining tasks, scn.ee ■ n 
personnel and resources. 

r.per vision : defining, c. .~ s ± 3 * 
and monitoring staff roles 
responsibilities . 

communications and reporting: 
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act costs 



T e c h n i c a 1 •.- .' :.' 1 v. 1 n g 

Preparation or a readable, ■ ■.jnn icai iy aounc 
document suitable for it* intended audience, 
sucn as funding agenc; . lay vjdienoe, parent 
group, journal reader, advisory board . 

Grant smanshio 



knowledge of appropriate funding sources, 
strategies for obtaining 2 unds from private , 
state and federal agencies. 

It is the intern's job, together with her/his advisor, 
tc review these requirements and to ask her/h: mself : 
"How much of this knowledge and skill do I already 
ve?" and "What evidence do I have to show that I 
on't need to relearn this?" 

rh these f.o basic questions, the aJvic-r and intern 
*e then in position to assess what areas of 
low ledge an:: strength the intern already has and 
lich are those that would need to be developed through 
. program of activities. 

XHE ai v isor and the interim work, together 

The advisor and intern are free to meet as often as 
■chti, Like, but one required time is at the beginning 
of each quarter. This is called "quarterly pic, ling" 
and is intended to give each of them tne opportunity 
to agree on what the intern needs to work on and how 
she /he will work on it. Two examples are provided 
here to give you the opportunity to compare the content 
of each intern's quarterly plans with one another. 
The first includes the dialogue between advisor and 
intern to give you an idea of how "hey arrived at the 
subject on whicli the intern would concentrate for that 
quarter. This is followed with the actual outline of 
the plan which is submitted to the project director on 
tne form that you will see. 

The dialogue between Barbara and her mentor, Bet;. 
Ward, that you will see below snows the steps in the 
discussion that they took to review Barbara's previous 
experience and already developed skills. This descrip- 
tion of the exchange between them shews f'e ; -cess o: 
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uarter lv 



which lead£ to 3 



Before we t 
ir. ■ :" J s quart ei 



lk about 



;nat you mignt co 
s look at what 
your qualifications are now for being 
a principal investigator here in the 
Laboratory (a PI is a designation 
v ;h au^orizes a person to write 
grants a:.- proposals fc : unding and 
to direct projects) . 



Barr.-ara : 



D-ttV: 



What are these requirements? 

You have to have an MA or an equiva- 
lent in experience, previous management 
experience, experience in writing 
proposals, and an area of expertise. 
Let's look at your resume and then 
you tell me which of the qualifications 
you can ■::^et already. 

Manac r-uTrv t experience I have a lot. o: - . 
I directed a newspaper project in Boston, 
I coordinated social services agenc 1 ' os 
and I'm now in charge of coordinating 
and directing all of the functions of 
CETAC * (pr?use) Educationally, I have 
ail the coursework done for the MA 
and have written an outline for my 
t: Jis so I don't have the MA but I 
have eight years of experience in 
education and of working ^n innovative 
projects in education. Ooi_s than or 
would .hat meet the requirement? 



Betty: Yes, I think you're all right there and 
the management experience seems to be 
adequate even though it's not in the 
field of research and development directly. 

:;. : :;:ar.j: Areas of expertise (pause) ... I have an 
,.,rea of expertise in continuing education 
but I'm not quite sure that that's what 
I want to do in the long range . I'm 
interested now in fu'. ares planning and I 
know that I want to work with community 
but I'm rot sure in what area. 




Well, I think that you will .;uve to makr- 
up your mind before you co ;;dct you*' 
internship. But I think Llm* an wa^t 
and may take a little more time. How are 
you in the writing area? 
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I publish a newsletter, and if you recall I 
directed the project for a newspaper. But 
I don't know proposal writing. I helped a 
little in the writing of the current project 
proposal but I don't know that I could write 
a whole proposal right now without more 
experience . 

Well, I think the fact that you are directing 
a project now and doing exceptionally well 
with it makes it clear that you're capable 
of the management even though you don't have 
a large staff. What it says .: 3 that you do 
get the tasks completed and knew how to 

So- "cur timelines and to maintain the coordi 
nation with all of those sites in order to 
puriish your newsletter. I think you should 
concentrate on the proposal writing. If you 
are going to become a PI or a manager of any 
kind, especially in R^D, you will need to be 
able to write a proposal or definitely know 
how to conceptualize it in order to direct 
other.' 7 who may write portions or it. Is 
working on proposal writing something you 
triink you want to do ?t this time? 

To toll you the cruth, it scares me but I 
mi a hi: as well start now, but with :ne idea 

reducing an out line .r.d not a full-blown 

; rcoosal . 

; i c ' do vou want to go a bo u t this? 

Well, the first person I think of is Chesoa 
who works in Lisa's program in training 
others in proposal writing. She's also an 
intern and I would like to figure out a way 
of working with her to learn about proposal 
writing. I also know that there are work- 
shops that are given outside of the Labora- 
torv in proposal writi:.:, and I understand 
the grantsmanship center has a four-day 
concentrated workshop that is said to be 
pretty good. 

Whv not the workshops that are provided by 
the Laboratory by Lisa's project? 

Bur those are given in other parts of the 
.-..untrv right now and there aren't any 
immedi-iely being given around here and 

*^esid*"' k = ■* hat , I think I need moro than two 

1 » / 




:y: 'Well, I car. understand that. Maybe you 
can work out some individual contacts 
with Chesca in the course of the quarter. 

:ara: That's what I had in mind. What 1 chink 
I would like to d j is to talk to Nat 
(Project Director for the W&MLP) and 
see what he recommends in terms of 
conferences or experiences that are 
offered for proposal writing. Specifi- 
cally, I'll ask him what he knows about 
the grantsmanship center workshops. And 
I think I would want some time to play 
around with writing a proposal outline 
and then attend the we ^V- long workshop 
later. Then tc see wr;*u I have and then 
to arrange to meet with other people to 
go forward with it. 

v : Sounds like a pretty good sequence. I 
suggest that after you get to the point 
where you feel the outline seems like a 
gooc one to you, I'd be glad to review 
it an.: give you my comments. In the 
meant Line, you might work with Chesca on 
the development of, and /or ether people 
who are experienced in oroposal -wr i ting 
here at the Laboratory 

(J ra: Who might that be? I can think of a 
couple - Matilda Butler and George 
Rusteika. 

y: Yes, Matilda's quite good, .md I vould 

add to check th ■ evaluation part of 
vcur ouL "*ith Bob Spots and Bob 

Peterson. 



Barbara subsequently wrote and submitted her quarterly 
plan. This is formatted, as you will see, in term: 
of the goals for the quarter, the activities, 
resources, timelines and methods of evaluation 
results . 



GO 
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Jl r. k i.; r , i ujvi.x:, j ; - i t r: e t w o n . ; o 
run^-a tnac h*_ r experience as an assistant ::rinci- 
hcr the management skills, her having 
published several articles in professional journals 
aptly demonstrated her writing sKili and that she 
lad developed two are^s of expertise but needed 
rounding out in experience in budget management and in 
-hoc sing an area of expertise in which she could be 
cnown in her field. Other subject areas in which 
she needed further development were proposal writing 
and knowledge of funding so ..: ;es. 

They decided that she would ^;rst rounc out her man- 
iqement experience and explore ooth areas of expertise 
In order to decide which one to develop further, 
either special education for the handicapped or 
:iiingual education for the Hispanic student. 

■ier quarterly p : shows the three ~^als and the means 
3y which sr. ;il_ develop further k. ./ledge of the 
rkiils. 



:O MPARATIV £ OBSERVATIO NS 

that Minerva identified three goals to Barbara 1 s 
j:.- The numn--r ices net matter. What does matter is 
: ;- J . -..ho ^ct ivi j :..-js and resources are complete enough 
-o .. . nr.- : y learn what she reeded. Both 

;cmbin" l^arr ng from participating in conferences 
citr v/orki.iu 'i rectly with other individuals, i.e., 
i-s-ource people :rom FWL. Barbara includes getting 
assistance frc;;: a fellow intern, Chesca, who has 
^xpertisu in proposal writing. 

)no oi Mir. .rva's activities for learning budget 
nanagement is ,n analysis of th^ internship program 
judget which includes funding .f her own internship. 
Examining a budget which includes her r.iakes the exper- 
ience mere meaning ful in that she is familiar with 
:he nature of the prograiri and can make more association: 
vhen examining the whys and wherefores ci the alloca- 
:ion of money within the project. 
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The interns are cn the..; jw:. — ^ 

the help cf the project director for attending 
conferences, for getting further information on 
particular subjects from the research library, ant 
for obtaining the needed funds for travel or ror pa 
merit of tuitions. They are primarily on their own 
to complete the activities and to schedule^ - arrner^ 
meetinqs with the advisor or project director. Scm 
interns learn best by frequent contacts, i.-., hr... r 
hour to hourly meetings twice t week and others ±ie 
to meet with their advisor only whin it is required 
i.e., quarterly planning and revi^v meetings. 



3 



INTERN MEETINGS 



Intern meetings are heic once l. .ror.th for th.. -^rt.. 

(CPr-L. : nc the membership informed of current events, 
i.e.- nev funding, legislation which effects direc- 
tion or research, for discussion of concerns interns 
may have about conferences, training requirements, r 
decisions which will be made by the coordinating 
council which affect them. While these business 
items are agenda issues that have to be dealt with 
on a regular basis, the most important reason for 
having intern meetings is to enable each of them to 
learn and give support to each other. As you saw 
from the previous section, each develops their own 
.individual plan and proceeds on their own with it. 
Although some include workir.~ with each other as a 
means for their developing s.-.ills, most tend to work 
individually, and in isolation. 



NATU' 



Or THK MEETINGS 



i:ach inter - is encouraged t* 
1 s ui. . o i j 3 n c •:■ it. s or re po r 
r ta i: . tc their training. 



> ;jrmq u;. 
:s that 
In do i lie 



so each or them has a chance to take 
;redit tor their ac complin.. men ts , and 
to give ideas to other mU:::. c regard 
ing hew they might acquire new leader 
ship skills. They learn from each 
other how tc use resources, how to 
figure out the political si tegies 
for working effectively winnin a 
given situation and about sources 
of information that, they can use. 

~he best outcome for these mectin ; 

thao each nf them find eas-;- ir 
seeking each other out outs: o; 
meetings tc help themselves : 
that they use the meetings as a 

forum for learning hov to cope wit';, problems in 
tteir 30b and for rising above the problems and 
assuming contrc.2 of the situation. 




OF yy '.ID CLARIF ICATIO N 



Often an ^>< : -a in about the limitation: 

that then *' r..l. I on t ;em by delegatinq 
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a job to r.hem without the authority to use their 
»-.-.-- -urces. One ir.t^rr. used a meeting to discuss 
whc't she could do to cope with a task that was 
assigned to hei. She described to the group that 

■ had been assigned the task to head a group of 
four profession- :1 peers in the production of a 
position pacer. The problem arose from the fact that 
while she was given responsibility to head this group.- 
sne would receive no backing from her supervisor when 
•ome members failed to turn in their portion of tne 

-itten materials according to deadlines. The group 
helped her analyze the politics of the situation, that 
some in her assigned group had a special and personal 
relationship to her boss which gave them more author- 
itv than she h,d. They helped her to see that she was 
in' a bind, that is, that she either did all the work 
herself or suffered the consequences -f challenging 
these fri-'ids of her boss for failing to meet their 
responsibility. Sha was essentially given responsi- 
bility without the authority. She learned that there 
is designated power and there is existential power, 
che was designated as the head of the group, but in 
-'act, those in the group had more power than she by 
virtue of their relationship to her boss. Confronting 
them would have cost her suffering subtle harrassment 
•;nd ostracism. 



WHAT ISJX»ir 'U^T CRN MEE ".' INGS , SOME EXAMPLE L 

Minut-s of actual meeti..gs are presented on the 
following cage: - This particular meeting is an 
example of a workshop on the subject of sources of 
funding in federal government and from prx"ate 
foundations. The second in command of Far west 
Laboratory, Betty Ward,- gave of her expertise regard- 
ing the nature of funding sources and what it takes 
to solicit proposal funds. An intern, Chesca Plana, 
also presented information on the sources for learning 
about the kinds of proposals that are being funded. 
Chesca 's expertise was acquired in her job as a 
train.:- on the subject c-v .,itin. successful proposals 
for women's equity projects. 



O. 



WOMEN & MINORITIES 
LEADERSHIP PROGRAM 

irTTEK; MEETING June 6, 



,nt; Kj:. 'Tart. Amalia, Chtnc*, Barbara, Davida. J'-j ;i:;n, Llsie 
Sa;idr/», Alma 

N&t introduced Aima Wil'ia^a. the r.ev intern from the OfcXiand «jchooi 
cJst.-ict. ;.n evaluation specialist, Air:.-, u;: selected free eleven 
appj.ican-.a 2 3 May 1980. 

c ir > purpose of th<r meeting was tc ;^tain information on sources 

and politico of funding, Nat ga . brief overview of the oncin of 
the womer and icinoritiea progrtr 

<~. »»ca th-«n presonteo information on how the Government solicits fcr 
funds, and what is involved in responding to requests for funding. 
Di inguishing between grants and contracts, Chssca listed jnforma- 
t: ' ■ sources pertinent to each, and briefly described the usefulness 
?f the documents z\tmd Catal ^us of Federal Domestic Assistance 

Catalogue of Federal Assistance Programs 

Federal Register 

Commerce Bufliness Duly . 

-':■*- . the fintl WEEA Regulations for 1980, Chesca then showed how to 
*.-iiu '.'ederal regulations prior to submitting a proposal, emphasizing 
che sections on evaluation criteria , eligible applicant s, def i nit ions . 
*r.d budget, (Rather than detail the ir.fom.ati on presented, you are 
referred -.o Vol . I : The Guide , p. 13; 16-17 for details p-srtaininc to 
these document** . > Chesca concluded her remarks by stressing the ir- 
porta.:ce of building network cmtacts in one's particular field as 
an essential source f information prior tc submitting proposals. 

3-tty Ward joine-i the group at this point to present FVL's funding 
p-.iicy. Che spoke informally, and focuse ' on the following: 1) how 
FWL finds out about funds; 2) which agencier, in Washington are 
educst icn-crlented , a,\d 3) which private foundations fund education- 
orier.ted programs. .'A 'iummary of her cummenrs is attached.) Dr. 
ward remarked that rva essential facv;rn for persons wishing to 
secure funding are to dervelop a nati-: : ] reputation in an expertise 
area . and to prove project management - ,-pability . To thjse ends she 
advised the interns to build their expertise area with an eye toward 
the "high interest, varied capab : l:ty" approach, and to ask ior op- 
portunities to manage in th^ir projects sc as to test and develop 
tJ :ir credibility in the vital araa of program management- 

A surprise visit was paid the group by Mike Webb , formsr intern, now 
study in-- tor his doctorate at Columbia University. He is marking there 
for EPIC, cor^piling a handbook on technical assistance agencies in 
New York City, and apparently quite hop—/ in his new efforts. 



H ow / WL Finds Out About Fund ?, 

The least productive, .aoat organized way is to monitor the Cotrratfrce 
B usiness Daily and Federa l Registe r daily to find vhat RFP ' s are of interest 
to PWL. A system has been devised wherein an RFR i.\ identified and circulated 
accordingly. If no PI shows interest* it is dropp«d. If interest is i-hown, 
a list of those interested is kept. Betty Ward chooses one person to be 
prim>nly rcsporsible for developing the proposal from this list, and 
ewarshalls others as necessary. There is a budget for proposal development: 
1% of the first year'* funding is allocated to put together the project and 
the proposal. This money does not include senior Staff time: i - is for 
writers, editors, typists, etc. The finished product is reviewed by an 
FWL panel, according to procedures established for this purpose (see the 
f rr.posal procedures book in the Proposal Coordination department) . 
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: , • . ve orre rr].fvar.t netted to ■ -or* ;c *o ~e 

.. '-.Waging ton sc as to receive not;., zl RTFs &efcr»- t;. 

"'. elicited. This .r.vilves ;:vjm ;r.sr; , ../i'-r.a; 

iW! nts of qualification as to zapaiility ar-j filer, 
.r.er.t -•-••_-'.cies. Sotne of these agencies with whe- FWL :G or. 1.. • 
..v- '"Jrc'i LSAA ficr non-school districts;, JSF (unsolicited propc. : ". n 
-:c education area), and the Department c* Energy. 

:>,c r^st productive way is to be involved in shaping ^rocr^ fc;- 
r..t" biddm . Tr.:& takes mAxiir.-T L-f forts, and depend? the kir.c '■ 
wc;)c 1^0 - ;cti b"j " t up ever a -eriod of time. 

Ck-T\c r «ays FWL s func#d: 

- by baixg a sub-contractor: FWL is * fligible c-dder, but^ 

waxita to pa "torn f'J work; » conr * i'onaod, and pert I 

th'" w^irk subt«d to rWI . 

- b> builJ w/iy .rto a ma^or ^ .ntial Area for funds, 

i.e., tnc •• ■>">"- through inwr.sf networking. 

Stute furding is * t T*MticnabJ t area, as there are considerable 
^roblems with flowthro^;h federal ■on«y. it is restricted to a par- 
ticular kind of job, and. ti'-s '.tar- i« very slov at renuwratiir .or 
work p*rfora»d. 



Agencies in Washington - Education Oriented 

1. Departa«nt of Education 

2. National Science Foundation 

■ National IiututuW o< Me: tal Health iFWI ^ rini.ir.al contact 
'o data: thay go :n':rapu;aJ research , .i^i tV.-ir externa 
resear : rirjorou 5 ly cvu -Lated. A:... of *undi-.g: md" 
gri^vth *< developoent, counseling & guidance). 



Department of Labor -youth ewpl^yabi Uty) 

DeparJjnent of Agriculture { FWL has minic-*: contact here; they 
' -ve extensr.T ^taff drvej.0pn.3nt f d^j 

ink i OAS 1 international edu...-.\ .on program development 



, ,1 r. e Fo und a r. 1 on Cduc.it m:\ Cnented 



This sort of funding depends on person-to-person contact and the 
udsmtnt of the foundation person responsible for granting the tu::d;. 
p unw .citec pr^p—.al to a foundation is ur-.uly -r. wc.-th the 
ffcrt. Foundation- ^r-Uy charge from P to 12 per -en t overhead 



-osrs . 



Sr>r,e foundations and t^es of programs they fund are- 

j. spencer panted Stanford funding for research on „ vguisiticr. 
of s^x roles; fund "esoteric" kinds of projects) 

2. Exxon (grant to hiqher ed., including teacher ed. and fine 
arts. Regional offices: limited to local areas of N"Y and 

Houston) 

3. Lilly (cor : v-ed funding to reUgious colleges in Ir.di^..-. 
for next several years) 



4. Mott { cor/muni ty education) 

£■ 55:11221 regional; Lynn JenXi knows their funding priorities 

Kennedy & Rosenberg (handicaj red) 
7. Carnegie (coamunity or higher ed - projects) 



e. Ford (not funding recently) 
n , Bay Area Foundations 

- S. f. Foundation 

- Bank of Amrnca (S50k-$100 .0T»0) 

- Standard Oil ( 1 

- Lev; Strauss (under S;5k) 



j »'i i' i-. .v.nu~ t:-ev r. 1 is t" :;.:co."; i i.sn t: cg:.u1jlC- t^- r.r.*j 
:.r-:'.:rjn i:" n:;. i •. ip.e-: Th»- rirnt: h.-If cf the 

and the second : «?.lf illustrates the sharing of concerns 
a-r.onq interns and tin- credit taki:.' ; that is encouraged. 



WOMEN & MINORITIES 

— r^/» — 7 . — 

^ LEADERSHIP PROGRAM 



June 9, 198: 



June 9, 1981, a meeting was held at Berkeley dch: ■.- 3 District /■ -mm j.st: 3 tier. 
Building (Cliff Word's .Mice conference room.) 

-■eGerit: Minerva , Chesca , Sandra. Elsie, Marty, Nat 

AGENDA: . Pevje/ of Program Completion Requirements and Exiting ?roc«. uros 
JpJ^.r cn ; ndi vidua! intern activities 

• :..tics oi survival and strarecier for max it in the system. 

■,'jmpletio:: Requirements and Ex : 1 ~~ . -ccedu. .-s . ;.evi ?wed pre " ccmpletic.n 
~ — V r -ol.it.- for feedback tc th . ordmatin- r ..,u.-.cil . Vucctio. ed and discubSc-' 
the "-uaUflcjtl :n \~equ:.r* ~-nts : --r writing a r-'-jposal for FWL . Chesca related 
he* :ne qualified or sell. 

She talked to Betty, the Deputy uircctor -/hen she was planning a .rip to 
•*.ibn:r.gton, D.C. She showed Betty evider.ee or -.v. tensive experience n special 
....iuj.it.'...-., :.d told her that she knew sor.a funding sources and wanted tc know 
other cecp- to contact while there. Betty gave her an okcy to repress FVL 
while then This implicitly qi -lified Chesca for writing a propcual in special 
education b:.cuid she herself locate the right funding source. 

We Myzed her me r.cd of qualifying though a good pr- mentation and use of 
..u:-ropria «■ information. Ir nurmary Ch^-r-a: 

1. gave information regarding her ■ rience in .j--ial education. 

2. gave evidence that she knew the proper people to contact, and the 
proper funding sources. 

3. demonstrates initiative. 

4. showed knowledge of the political structure in Washington, D.C., 
i.e., piupe: contacts. 

■5. had identified funding sources and spoke know; edgeably about them, 
•.her factors 4 Tt were in her fav. . *ore that: 

There weren't any other competitors in the Laboratory to write proposal: 
in the field of special education. 

2. Betty knew that Chesca had experience in tr-iimnq proi essional s in the 
art of writing proposals and assumed that she would be capable of 
writing a fun dab] < proposal herself. 
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»:vi.-: with the ccnclusior. that fir.«i decision recai. 

"visor's ar.r. the 
dir.-.- cr ' '.ejI wntir 



t-rr.'s "ual \f ic- - '.or. for graduation woul- - the advisor's ar.r. the 



:re -cr. Some leeway :or Use: - ".hewing exr- ^ regardi 
is r.zcvided in this way. The;, .raid r.ot r.- warily 



„r-.:. .jI writers by the Laboratory. 

-he interns had .no questions about ■ ^on, but sonie on writing a 
buc.-;-t. Chesca has not written , budge- -rently monitoring expendi- 
ture, of a 5400,000 project. Minerva, .-tant director o. a sp*cia. 
-I :on program i: Berkeley has also wr: n a budget. Nat mentionec 
w - u "-' 0,1 y ^ . f. rSp -,r e to have the experience 
that soecial arrar.aener * :an be made la_ c.e t -( . -c wo nave ^ ^ , 
of preparing a budget. ...is cculd be dene b, writing a portion of a p.opos.l 
^jn; ly :"■ i the experi'-.'.-t 1 . 

we briely dismissed - >d f o ■ i professional folio. It neednot be a 
-*o*e but sbnply a svstu :or p-iing the information into a folder .or . 

Nat menti.ned thc.t he would like to r'"iew their accc*plisr.ir.er. ; 
■it easier *nd to provide a cu: ,-utive f" ■ 10 as well. 



l 'Utior. 

.r th to r. ik e 



,ad no questions 



requiremc 



on 



Individual Intern Activities. 

T^c us shitted to repor t wha> had beer- happening to each intern. 



ne meetir. 

oroject. Tne project director'. ■ 

in:. 



^r.dr^ iiscus^ed the lor of fund- for i.ei 

-w e c rmr.t status a: venous -:pie lid) seeding 0 w.~ 

that t:-..y will be abscroed f , but that's what the-; --'re 



Swale to sea 



is .n« well, but c--asxor.any £.-. 3 that her 

• lv nshe^ the re: for the year or.c too/, credit ^ nodun, 

"' J, c; joked anut ti.e report being evaluates by putt-.'; ^ 

H'-i/i: weighs, rather -.han for its content. 



Mint • .i T 
and for ...wing c 



en a proposal that was funded for 



' , ir-se ,;c.o dav tor a large group of teachers toy 
"r_ ... o,'., Sh'- waf complimented by teacners 

nceuS n T " f ,( j^r.t and effective. Sne ' s now compili: 



.ih. s-jici that she wa 
-ji ,_- info rma t i o n . 

i a rr — an"nrin'i the Field Institute, Ph.D. program. 

n/4 .i..f Minerva should stic»; witr. a rccc....iit-^ 

nesca .**ised a.ainst nd ac - 1 Hxn- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

diversity such a- U.C. where nything large in the field of 

^V'tlt or h"Te " ,.ave wo ked °witn recognized people in the field 
11? ■ • h; :ic-: o fa ,ree from a «en- k , M university. Sandra was of a 
sim:i.ir -.inion. 

p ol iticr >f Survivan_and^. trar.^ies for Making It in the Syste* 

The' reeling concluded with the agreement to meet ° he , vsteR . 

, .Ik about politics of survival and strategies ■• max -^in the 
- wa, acroed rhat that IS a subject that needs a fuxl pe.iod o. ^ime 
:,.«,elt Kuch was accomplished in only one hour cf this n,c-e.ing. 
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Meeoir.as re he I . a- oh - :;_ace.- or c-ir.pj.-. . .f.en: o: 
different mt-rno. T.ns er.ah" all of ooer ic 
first hand where others are eoo loved a no 
of circumstances that they worh in while m the 
process of developing their leadership skil'.o. 

To -, again, io .,: xampie of _n agenda o ,_ ed 
int-.rns concerns and achieven-onto . 

0,4^ WOMEN & MINORITIES 
v LEADERSHIP PR . GRAI 

INTERN MEETING Seoterj^r 9, : 



Present: Elsie, Mjnerva, Alma, Marty, '-it, Stev..- , Omcslia 

The meeting was neii at the : .'.arid Boarr zi Education in Steve G's office. 

Steve pr*se-. -J results of the Oakland achievement testing for 1980 - 1981 
and then reviewed so*-:? of the principal ideas in his bock on bias in testing 
(estir.ated pubiie.. ■ date, Spring 1982, SAGE Publications}. The achievement 

in the Oakland Scnoo- . showed an mrrrea-e in achievement. This is net a 
siqnifi ;an'; difference , out shoves .» The orades measured were 3rd, 6th, 

lit.-.. The largest inc-ease ■ • ■ .ho elementary graces and that may 
•»xpla::-. the greater increase. r --:tcr wa: that older kids are less 

,Ti t r»'o c ~i tc achieve and have ' . . . : n-ad-off he sixth and the eight-h 
jrud'.-i . 

He explained or' :" s::-: method-- of . t err in : - ' bi- : m testing, e.g., he 
^dt-r.r . r ; es a sr-mpie Oick vh v idr r:i 1 p :ra w...te children's £ccr--.. The 

samples are matched os much as they van bi- in If- and achic rmcr.t. ...en the 
»t»j.- -corns are matched for the two ; roups tn ordti to identi:/ those items 
. ..<t only black children err on. ■ ' ndicates that the it^ itself IP biased 

:.iv,r of the white child:..... ,\n rxampie, "They gets t: - v--her. they play 
roc leng." Because this mode of phrasing is comm-.. to blarr. children, they 
.ssir chat it is correct when to the white Earn,; , it is not. 

Alma described what she gained from attending the conference on managem- "O 
v.\^. , was primarily intended for business people. She shared that she gu^; 
a lot from realizing that management in business is not different from manage- 
ment in schools. They have similar problems of trying to motivate people, 
getting them there on time, defining tnz.Vs and getting people to meet cuadi j nes . 
O.e also observed that business corpor ...as have i great need f- educating 
thei* employees and Ui.it none of ther ' ink of obtaining the heir .1 educators 
to design their programs. It's c.s i -.ney have to reinvent tne wheel. 

She discc^~ed seme of the status in Oakland, such as trying to find a 
superintendent . ,w that Ruth Love is in Chicago. She noted chat her own status 
is that she is one of two or three black women in the state .o are specialists 
m evaluation and who hav relatively high positions. She took credit for how 
much she knows about management, the size of her job, her position in education 
and her chances of being promoted within Oakland School District. She clarified 
that she does not do the evaluatio: portion of her work. She colic. . all the 
dat* from all the schools and the government-funded projects. 

1" -;ia al ^ ha., an jppcrtar: - ; :y to talk abour. her own achievements. Nat asked 
r- to -aik about nrz recent pioposai-v-. Oi-r ^00, GOO ^rc^-'t. The swi.'^, 

.Iped and proceeded to talk about how much she had learned from being respon- 
sible for producing the proposal and how frightened she was at undertaking it 
initially. She used the consultant support of Betty to hc^p i - writing the 
proposal. She took credit for having the national contacts ; having established 
them even prior to coming to Far West Laboratory. Now she hopes that these 
contacts may pay off. She will know by th end •: f the month whether or not :t 
w»a funded. 
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.■rr-r.- .r. co-tact:, ;. ■ -«ic: .rr-.-c^ to t*- or. Ar.a.ii's pr' : 



i.-.uut clearing ; t *ith nti _c-=i-. 
rDt^lisn a g;>od reidtijnsh.: w ,tr. r: 



and Air.ali-: ar.: r 



.it -:50 toe/: credit f. -.0 vir.;3 -':ri:-at-: tne Tatd . : fr.r 
. . £..„r.«3uji crote: - ar. 1 . cr r.c* . ...to or, ,:.rtlet:rc cl rcpcrt: 
- : . 1. . ; z t. ud i s . 

Abulia ~alkeu about how much she w;: gained fro^. -emc ir. charge of w 
..r.at proposaJ. It Helped her tc put together the previous ski.::, expesec 
-uch as identifying goals anc objectives, and knowing * scope of work was 
i „ror, .ai. The- .r^or leaning ce-e from having to deal with authorities. 
J-, was a;ve: ,upcr»sicility witru;t -.he authority of co^rr^r.d over the stc 
>r.„ was wrxt.r.g the proposal. Her boss exclude: :ier iron najcr iecisicn-r. 
T,ctMr,7s ( at- lgr.ed her a rr.t rnber tc hc-r writing -vac whorr. he had ;.o tor.: 

th.,L p<-r. : -,n's vrk ar-d fcrc< : Arr.alu t r-~ -_ ito h.: port it;:: to 
:.n»- i- * - sa i ccj: - r.c . 

Her doss sucrose the RFP and forced involvement the Laboratory 3ep 
Pircctor to clar;-. whether Washington would pay --ore than the B* ov rhead 
..ad been scecifitr m u:;e RFP. This was an addit-c :al obstacle to cutting 
30b don*. Vhis exp^ri-jnce her retire that -ht aid net hav credib; 1 

viv..". th., Laboratory to b~ -;:wr. the i 1. . respc - oi^itc ftr pre '..icir.c 
: ;eeoral at th .s time. 

, tn-ugn thv pr_:os^l «:c net suorr. _ed, she 3*1:"'. z an ■ ."-.orn^u: ..:.our. 
frc . ex per :..-r ■;»:■. 

I'.Vj r.ovtm^ wari j. ico" one ' . . . c the ine . rr.. vck "i .v. < 

t:-:r achi.-venent ,i hi:". -=■' ^ — - r : ' ^ ^ ' r ' r ' :rs v : ' 

... ;1 . t .. :!l . lt ir . or rc :..rvive tr.-.-y ' -ct *r.tw pel: . \i* ■: : ,tegi :■<; t 



; ^ . ri n.go iJe^s, to take ~r-.. 

: jZ :;.>jir ^ jj ':mpiisniri<r:". : to solve problems 
'.j.Mr.'j to prog r.r. , and to reinforce t' r 

; icr.cif , « pot^n t i a 1 jr. . ieveJ oping loaders. 

Thj.3 i ?-ct.:T. had prcvi : : ,:es of r«ie^ :.:.Ci 

wh ; , -jXv.t.;. i i f y thos-c processes 

meetings also j-.-rve as a means ^1 encc;;acinc 
and r J. r. forcing th- invel verier, of members from 
r . ; adma r. ; ^ era tier and of other resource people 

r.uj- :e valuab-^ to the program. By presort ing 
or ;o-- o: .g seminars ;.n these meet inc."". chey get 
to : oe interns personally and have aic 

rf- . : ' to give their best 'O their program 

l.' .. edition, a' th inte 'ns and mentors, and :omi r, "- 
atrative stai_ participants see each other -> a a 
total system .oh playing their individual ^ / r ; o . 
This helps to in rreaoo trie roe line of ;eamwork 
-nd of truly being involved " ogfu? proqram, 

,:ie . mpomant outcome of tht are the 

friendships that develop b-o> tcrnrj. The 

:"o i 1 .r* : r.e j^:L.v;n : * lust"" s portance oi.' 

mt'/rp.s s :pport ing ad lou " \q ire each other. 
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\ j ; F. 



: i other 



io it - ■: «.■:.■ cr.- -. ■.;r.r.::^s:::';-; 

: r. this ; -vcraj:. -. ■": ;rder to r .rtirde- 

; .-.T.t. ::^r3 : ;r. r^s: :e as. f. see the 

j: .\gf i:..:z ti'.t: r per so: - . r.as tc offer 

arc to ibl-. " us« thee- -;S r , e 'jL. 

It i ar osccr^.-ui sk^i". ir. Leir.-j irie rt 
;.-.*d jth^rs. 



A \ ' houar ; 
program • 
-hey I ear: 
mendatior . 



lai 1 ■ :ade r s i r. t: s type of 

lv p. a cure ' . . _■ .,e:itive, 

: .:• benefit re m ar v j e , r e corn- 
ea or:. -low interns 



to get tee : it io:.s 



:h t .:o v aspire . 



They avuid -r.e distrust of and s . 
3 triers as either above or below t..em by 
ievo'op: .g respect for the personal end 
prof ess i _r. o I strengths that they recogni2- 
in themselves : others. 




1'his sect pr • . w- i-js to , examples or 
inter:, i w:. fir.: .: source or inf err o tior: , 
: ro ross ior.a i support, and frier.dL.ui: other su-vr: 

. u ■ e o " * • • • j r hoi..' :r; t h .; - :~ rear arm 



•tin* - "■■■i , a school sychologist, hud the opportunity 
Df api iy for an ..sistant director .... ip of special 
sducation in an adjoining school district. She 
scheduled several .a! ividual consultations with the 
/reject Director who knew the school district she vras 
Preparing her application statement vA her strategy, 
ilhesca, another intern in the program, had field 
expertise in special education to the severally 
landicapped, and Elsie had been t ployed sever- . 1. 
/ears in the school distr; ;t to which she *. 
ipplying. Elsie knew the politics, the indiwouul. 
Ln admin is t ration and whether or not the job was a 
significant or trivial one. 

linerva scheduled business luncheons with each of 
:hese interns. From Chesca, who was the direct of 
special education in a school district herself, she 
idded to her own knowledge o special education. 
:hesca was also knowledgeable ab .at whose-who in th i 
special educat >n field, both regionally and nationally. 
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en are herself for the interview. She reviewed 
e issues that uiiyi.t brought up in an interview 
d discussed with Eisi.o what ouid be ways of 
.mending to those that would increase her chances 

, „ ~ k x A -i 4- Vi i e- <~ /- '*-\/~.,-. 1 -! c+- v i eM rr i \T(Zr\ 1" 

--ture of the administrative organization of the 
hool district. 



Using these resources plus her own hard work o i 
preparing and being confident of the ten years of 
experience that she had had re la tec: to special educ< 
tion, enabled her to get the job. 

That example showed the use that interns can make o; 
each other for short-term advice. From this common 
experience of developing leadership capabilities, 
a;. /"j grow friendships. The following example is on< 
m which these two women not only developed a pro- 
fessional support relationship but a personal and 
friendship one as well. This is best expressed m 
Barbara 1 s own words . 
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3AKBABA AND CHESCA 

My personal and professional friendship witn 
Chesca has been perhaps one of the most valuable 
outcomes of my participation in the internship 
project. 

Hearing that Chesca was applying for admission 
into the intern r-^gram, I went to talk with 
her about her mo - - ati<. j and what she hoped 
to gain in participation. I spoke also to those 
who had applied and had been turned down, alumna 
of the program and the program director - After 
I decided that I could benefit from oemg ..n 

:n I suggested to Chesca that u-e help 
dnL „;ieL with the application procedures, 
agreed and was re lievr ; to be --operating 
opposed to competing. After th interview pro- 
ces:. we went to lunch and agreed thai o 
handled t^e interview much better than -u as 
she was clear about v. hat she w c -\ted whereas I wa 
not. We also d: -scovuzed that w- had met several 
ye-. t a feminist function and had several 

1 1 \ i in common . 



ne 

She 

as 



; "1 ' . 

wa. 



Den 



:.. t ca talk with 
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t:.un compete aicricugn v.'*- 1 see si me 
necessary and even healthy at ' 
ir.g .. f -jxperi-"-': ces in the South ' - 
contrasted by -:v experience aim: *■ 
later. We tc realize in i . . 

that our goal:, v. ere very similar — 
i n t e r e r - 



. w i *- . I 

. . "(r jouno- 
:s later 
uonths 
er discussions 
th'it of doing 

'ive people 
r people and 



. wor.t, lncreasir.y our i 
a:: i ^ le working around as:- 

with wion. Our impressions 

inter. . ions of situations, however, were a linos 

oppos; one another. Thus our discussing 

events ana situations, particularly those in -.-.e 
Lab became informative to us. The differences 
instead of separating us added to the richness 
j r our interaction. 1 remember that once when 
I returned from a six-week- long business trip, 
I was curious about some of the ways I had been 
received. I couldn't wait to "run it through" 
Che sea to get anotner interpretation or what 
actually happened. Her impress: was so illumi- 
nating that I ended up revising :::/ quarterly 
report to reflect her interpretations. 



n ho proqram ui 
repetitive wi 
:his at 1-nath 
>■ :nted to succeed 



ector commented that we seemed 
: . one another. We 1 v e discuss e d 
and realized tuat while w v - ooth 
we wanted on-, another to 



no . 



over tne 



suoo- --i jIso; on- s success was __ 
jt.nor , it just "was". We openly kidded one 
another during meetings and asked pointed ques- 
tions — this wa ■- from c . r ease with one another, 
not from any int. .tion to aurt or embarrass. 

It was helpful that the project director noticed 
that we both moved to positions of responsibi] 
relatively quickly and were doing an appreciable 
amount of extra work , He provided us with an 

•;ercise called an "integration session" in which 
we portrayed our evolvement at the Lab. in one 
year, we went from unknown project associates to 
being sought after for major "presentations. While 
we both v- 'cornea the experience and opportunity, 
we also w,.c fatigued by the quick adjustment. 
The integration session provided us with an oppor- 
tunity to ox: )re our changing images and we 
learned th -it wc ":ould feel comfortable being 
vulnerable to or another. 

There ■.■»./ o several specific instances during which 
Chesca and I were particularly helpful and suppor- 
tive to one another. When I was writing my first 
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: :..ec me rea_uie tnat *-zt winning is ;. .rt 
, - ■ : ■ When I decided tc apply for ? 

^c^tus sr.t "iged ne, made structural sv^- 

a- sticrs or: mv a;^ ;. i '.catior. and helped tie cele- 
•-/;at<- when I was approved. In turn, when she 
wasn't awarded PI status, I helped her process 
wi.&t that mean', to ner self image. 

Later, when she was in the process of applying 
■ : er a yob a l San Francisco State University, I 
resided he. ith an almost daily sounding be :d 
-r her application strategies. We discussec 
interview apprc^-'hes, how to deal with recomnen- 
:he- we celebrated w..en she was 
■;od. I v/as glad she got what she 
is sad that niy main support was 



irj t : ons ana 
A « he 
■-.;:ted r, . _ ' 
:?avinq 



Her success . ;.-;oired me to develop an unsolicited 
cr^posal to foundation that I knew was a long 
e. /t but was resettling that I wanted to do. I 
was moved to take e. risk by her success. 

The strength nf cur relationship lay in th ■ 
realization tnat we both had insights and sr, ,l..s 
: [V ) wc . -.- ^e both better off if we shared them 



COMMENTS 



The examples speak for themselves. All three of tnese 
women successfully acquired positions of leadership 
even oefore their internship was e. ipleted- This came 
about from their not only using each other a resources 
for learning and support but using all the oth^r 
resources that were provided in the program. 
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MART 



\GS 



GO TOGETHER 



. ntroducticn to ti 



JDIES 



Everv i:>tjrn lias their pers -. naiized way or going aooi 
learning what they need to Knew. You have seen that 
there are a variety of components to the orocyram and 



items olan an individua. ..zed course 



studv with 



that 1: 

their advisors. What you may need at this point is to 
see how these various parts go together. Perhaps the 
best way no see this is to read two case studies which 
jetaii the strategies an-^ routes two people have taken. 
In the course of reading hese , you will see the inter- 
play of advisor, intern, Project Eirectcr, coursework, 
seminars, network contacs, and achievements. 



As an introduction to 
'~ul to give you an id. 
that are provided in 
extents cc which inte. 



..- case studies, it might be he""r.— 
~i the eight types of resources 
s program and to show the varying 
;-> use them. The resources are: 



6. 



/ vc. visor ir. 
advisor or 
tern con t"; 
and often 



:) . This r-fers to the chosen 
Project Director whom the in- 
no less than once por month 
weekl v bas is - 



!iuian F/;£Our::^-i. This refers to contacts 
with other professionals for consultation 
advi c^ , or s ;o r t- te r'° 1 earning . 



Networks for Visibility in the Field. 
This refers to the use of contacts with 
people with influence in their subject 
field. 

Seminars and Workshops This refers 
to one to five day semianrs or work- 
shops r i.ven by professional organi- 
sations , universities , 



or 



FWL . 

Political Contacts, This refers 
to people who are in a position 
to advocate for the intern, to 
recomment promotions or to other- 
wise introduce them to new 
opportunities . 

New Opportunities. This refers to the use 
of new experiences, either within their job or 
in the creation of a temporary new job in orc.e 
to apply their learning and/or on-the-job 
experiences . 
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-.-:-c:nt . rorsr:-; 

■ :. .ther Ir^irr. I. ..c. refer:? to the use cf 
peers 'or acvice, reccnnencatior: r :ncral 
support , and/or f riendshi p . 

.i-'r. this ir. traduction to the chart, review t: e chart 
:: r.o« \..tich cf r^se resources v. ere used hp a sample 
>£ the interns (nine) . 



::2Iv:l'"a: 



::jte?>s' lSS of the women a: o m.inc:-::t:e5 leadership program 



-.7 

a:.' 

,-3-:h resoi" :::s 



or a:;^ political 



nev; 
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SUMMARY 

Cote *~ hot ai nine rel_ec heavily on odvisor contacts 

r:'j.-; opportunities. Two of the nine, 3,4 and MKF , 
jsed all or" ..sources that were provided. The 

other source that was used more than others was 
nnwork contacts for visibility. 

: V - interest inc fact is th^t the success of the int_ ns 
- i not correlate vt.h the number of the resources 
i-hat they rsed. Fowover , there was a rough indi carbon 
i_hat those who used the networks and political advan- 
tage in addition to advisor and opportunities have 
been more successful in terms of now being managers 
cf major projects, earning more money, supervising 
more people an.i being more known in their fields. 

•rruj people tend tf be loners a. : dc net use human 
resources or other interns. Some cc not place much 
value on seminars and workshops, except as methods or 
contact while others placed importance on learning 
through curse'/ork or professional dinars. 

Minerva, Carol and Elsie all made extensive use of 
tneir mentors, took advantage of m. opportunities 
to show cheir competence, and made themselves more 
visible in their respective professional fields. 
All three achieved ex-. - utive level positions . 

Chesca, one -' the most successful, together with 
Mir rva .: Carol , was an ; nomaiy in that she did 
nor. ke extensive use of her .enter, but emphasised 
deve^?r:q her visibility ar. • political contacts, 
and u?o-' new opportunities as stepping stones. She 
achieved electorship cf a large project which 
nerved th^ school distz. t of a major city in a 
department of the major university. 

The two case studies which are presented here are ci 
one individual, Michael W. , who would not use political 
contacts or extensive use of other human resources, 
but achieved his success through concertrated and 
hard worK. By contrast, Barbara M. , who succeeded in 
becoming a principal investigator >ithin eight months, 
use., ail of the rcsot:ces available and made extensive 
us. of contacts in her field and with funding sources 
in Washington and in regional offices. 
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CASE STUDY OF BARBARA M. 



THE BEGINNING 

B's involvement in this project began in December, 
1979, when openings for the internships were made 
known. She talked to a number of people who had been 
in the program and to people who were in a position to 
judge its effectiveness in promoting people within the 
laboratory. This characterized her resourcefulness 
and thoroughness in making sure that her investment 
would produce results. 

Her application required that she answer a question 
regarding what her potential for assuming leadership 
was and what her professional goals were. Her writing 
style was clear and showed ability to answer the 
questions explicitly and with specific examples of 
her experience. 

Fer performance in the selection interview with the 
Coordinating Council was very different. Her answers 
to questions were overly elaborated. She gave much 
information and showed a tendency to wander and to 
and to engage people on the Council with questions 
that reversed her role of interviewee. ' When asked 
about her specific future goals, she was unable to be 
specific or to indicate some clear plan for achieving 
them. One of the Council members with the most influ- 
ence in the laboratory, BW, the Deputy Director, 
became increasingly annoyed with how much she talked 
beyond the issue in the questions. Barbara was aware 
-f this after the interview. 

She (BW) was hardest on me for not 
having a clear focus for my involve- 
ment in the program and for not having 
a well-defined content area. I ex- 
plained that while 1 had been in 
education and administration for 
eight years, this 1 was my first year 
in R&D and I wanted to begin to 
focus by being in this program. 

Barbara M. 

The fact that Barbara was currently an acting director 
of a project within FWL, showed experience in innovat- 
ing projects in her work history, evidenced she had 
progressively climbed to more responsible jobs from 
previous ones, indicated that she had leadership 
potential. 
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The first step to enable her to use the ^sources 
within FWL was to help her formulate clear ob c ve 
and to select a mentor who could truly help her in her 
effort to advance herself. 

The Project Director assisted her in an individual 
m eeting in clarifying her goals and objectives and 
outlining her work to be completed in the first 
quarter. This was preparatory to her meet ing with a 
potential metnor who had expressed an inte ^£ ^ f f r * 
Preparation was to enable Barbara to present herself 
clearly and effectively. Consequently, her meeting 
with Betty Ward, Laboratory Deputy Director, was a 
co"Slete success in that she did present herself clear- 
ly and commandingly and obtained the support of Betty 
as her mentor. The match was a good one. B *? hara ' 
being a feminist, needed someone like Betty who is a 
model of competency in management and m the field ot 
educational research. 

in the courase of their meeting, she identified the 
need to develop research skills and an expertise area 
for which she could be known in the field. 

During the first meeting with my advisor 
I was nervous because I felt her to be 
critical of me and because I realized 
that I lacked the clear focus that she 
required. By the second meeting, I was 
relaxed and from then on was open and 
talkative. The Project Director helped 
me to prepare for the first two meetings, 
both content-wise and in understanding 
how to best utilize the time of a busy 
person. This was a good lesson and I 
clearly benefited from the interaction 
with my advisor. With her assistance 
I decided on several areas of expertise 
that I kept developing through my 
involvement with the program. 

Barbara M. 



SHE PRESENTS HERSELF IN THE F TPST INTERN MEETING 

The first intern meeting gave each person the opporttin 
IZ to review their background and previous experience 
Although Barbara's review of her history was too 
lengthy, she did impress everyone with evidence of her 
initiate in previous jobs and the scope of her exper 
ience. This time, she was able to summarize her 
professional objectives clearly and succinctly. Her 
preparation through meeting with her mentor and the 
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Project Director had helped her to think and to 
articulate in a more organized manner than previously. 
The meeting was valuable to her and to the group in 
that they discussed the conflict they experienced 
between devoting themselves to learning new skills and 
doing an outstanding job in their present work. They 
agreed that they couldn't do both. They agreed that 
they had to set their priorities and to seek what was 
in their best interests. 

Barbara demonstrated the ability to use the intern 
meeting to practice articulating clearly, to solve the 
problem of priorities and to take credit for her 
ability to develop contacts in Washington, D.C.. In 
the process, she gave others methods by which they 
could develop contacts and strategies for becoming 
known in Washington, D.C. The following are some of 
her comments : 

Another person who was helpful to me was 
Fred Roseneau, the Laboratory's Washington 
liaison. Perhaps because he and my former 
supervisor worked closely, he and I were 
in regular contact. At first it was for 
him to do some writing for my project, 
but gardually I just got in the habit of 
calling him with some information and 
asking, "What's new?" The resulting 
conversations were so broadening that I 
thought I'd try the same approach with 
y project officer. After doing a little 
business, I'd ask about his family and 
then, "What's happening in the Depart- 
ment (of Education)?" These conversa- 
taions along with reading several national 
educational publications helped me to 
gain some knowledge and insight quickly. 

Barbara M. 



HER WILLINGNESS TO INITIATE SHOWS 

Her ambition and willingness to assert herself showed 
in her desire to be the elected representative of the 
interns on the Coordinating Council Board and to 
become a Principal Investigator within FWL within the 
next six months. As part of her strategy, she proposed 
to use program funds to attend the national annual 
meeting of the American Education and Research Associa- 
tion. The purpose was to become familiar with 
nationally-known education researchers and to test the 
possibility of soliciting funds for her proposal. 
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She obtained the advice and support of her mentor 
Betty Ward, 'for developing a network of inrluential 
contacts. She was encouraged to learn what was being 
done in education at. a national level. 

In reviewing the AERA Catalog, I found 
several seminars that were directly 
applicable to my work including two 
intensive conferences on evaluation. 
I needed to apply the information 
immediately and wanted crash courses ( 
with the best evaiuators in the country. 
Although in my project work, I would 
hire content specialists to actually 
conduct the national workshops, I 
wanted to understand the content area 
myself so as to hire the most appro- 
priate people and design an effective 
workshop. For the workshops I took 
off about eight days of project work 
to learn about evaluation. My project's 
workshops ended up to be excellent and 
the evaluation tool that we developed 
was used nationwide. 

Barbara M. 

THE USE OF INDIVIDUAL MEETINGS 

Individual meetings with the Project Director of the 
Mentor were used for a variety of purposes. The 
description above shows the use of a meeting to enable 
her to rewrite her resume and prepare an application. 
In addition to this, she used meetings to assimilate ^ 
what she gained from conferences which she attended- 
An example was planning to provide training to commun- 
ity colleges and other institutions within her own^ 
project regarding effective program evaluation This 
followed her attendance at a conference given ** 
Michael Scriven, a nationally-known program evaluator. 

Her immediate objectives were to develop LSof^She 
proposal and to become a Principal Investigator. She 
did not get financial support for writing a proposal 
until she did become a Principal Investigator within 
FWL The Project Director assisted her in completing 
the "application to be designated as a Principal 
Investlaator. Requirements for PI were reviewed and 
she received assistance in rewriting her resume to 
support her application for the new desianation. 
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USE OF INTERN MEETINGS 



By the end of February, Barbara was well into the pro- 
gram. She was always generous in contributing to the 
meeting discussion and at this meeting, she told others 
about one of the ways of making themselves known to 
professional groups and to the administration within 
this institution. She said there were funds available 
for making professional presentations in the field when 
it is advantageous to this institution. She also in- 
dicated how they could go about doing that. It was 
clear that she was assuming a role of both educating 
others as well as using them as support. 

She continued traveling to various parts of the U.S., 
providing technical assistance and presentations to 
community colleges. On one trip, she addressed a ger- 
ontology conference in Florida as both a means of 
assisting them and also making herself known in a new 
area of continuing education. 

In terms of credibility in my field, I 
got assistance with focusing on Adult 
and Continuing Education as a content 
area. Thus I began to participate in 
those meetings and conventions in that 
area and read professional journals more 
regularly. 3ecause with the CETAC 
project, I was dealing with a number of 
professional associations, I got to know 
the Director. I was asked to present at 
AEA (Adult Education Association) and 
AAJC (American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges) national meetings 
and the CATESOL (California Association 
of Teachers of English as a Second 
Language) . 

On the suggestion of my project officers, 
I was asked to do a workshop at the 
Florida State Gerontological Society's 
annual meetxng and to present at a 
meeting of the National Advisory 
Council on Continuing Education- I 
saw a need for a California branch of the 
National Adult Education Association and 
became part of the group working for affil- 
iation, and later a member of the executive 
committee and most recently a voting 
delegate to the national convention. I 
have been asked twice to go to the South 
Pacific to consult in adult education and 
establish a continuing education department 
of the American Samoan Community College, 
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and most recently to consult to the 
American Indian Center and the National 
Office of Samoan Affairs. 

Barbara M. 



rOQRDINATION BETWEEN INTERN AND P ROJECT DIRECTOR 

In order for the advice and information to be consis- 
tent, the Project Director kept in communication with 
Barbara's mentor, Betty. Both agreed that Barbara 
had excellent potential as a leader, i.e., good 
management skills, effective political sense, asser- 
tiveness, intelligence and willingness to work hard. 
It was also agreed that she needed to focus her 
efforts and attention to one expertise area instead 
of spreading herself so 'chin over too many areas. 

As a result, she received further assistance from both 
people to encourage her development of one domain of 
expertise. 



THE NEED FOR INTEGRATION 

Both Barbara and another intern, Chesca, had been 
using all opportunities offered by the program, i.e.. 
money to attend conferences, contacts within the 
Laboratory, strategies for obtaining funds through the 
Laboratory administration. Both became known within 
the Laboratory and to others in the field. 

Barbara had already applied for Principal Investigator 
designation within a period of two months in the 
program, and Chesca had written and submitted a pro- 
posal for funding within the Laboratory which was 
likely to be funded. Both needed stabilizing after 
flying so high. 

In an "integration session," the Project Dirt <;tor 
provided them both with the opportunity to write about 
and to diagram the changes they had affected through 
import ,nt achievements and events the previous year. 
They initially saw themselves as being insignificant 
within FWL. They were both antagonistic about the 
size and the seemingly impersonal nature of ™" 
They saw administrators as indifferent towards people 
22 "the institution. By the end °^ the integration 
thev saw themselves as having a potential to work in 
educational research beyond rWL. rney saw th pelves 
as able to obtain funds and having an effect outside 
of the Laboratory. 
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The reexamination of their accomplishments and their 
role within FWL enabled them to see avenues for them 
to achieve what they wanted within education. 

It was helpful that the Project Director 
noted that Chesca and I had both moved to 
positions of responsibilty relatively 
quickly and were doing an appreciable 
amount of extra work. He provided us 
with an exercise called an "integration 
session" in which we portrayed our evolvement 
at the Lab. In one year we went from 
unknown project associates to being sought 
after for major presentations. While we 
both welcomed the experience and opportunity 
we also were fatigued by the quick adjust- 
ment. The integration session provided us 
with an opportunity to explore our changing 
images, and we learned that we could feel 
comfortable being VtilhS£nKha to one another. 

Barbara M. 



QUARTERLY PLANS AND RESISTANCE 

The Quarterly Planning enables the intern to be clear 
about what they are trying to accomplish within a 
three-month period, but more importantly, the planning 
forces them to coordinate their objectives and strate- 
gies with their advisors. 

My participation to the internship project 
provided me with the funds to participate in 
meetings. Knowing that I was expected to 
report on my quarterly progress as an intern 
helped me guage my efforts. Previously I 
didn't think about professional growth, I 
just followed nqg interests and learned what 
I thought I needed at the time. I didn't 
consider a deliberate plan for advancement. 

Whereas I have usually been able to recognize 
my strengths, the project helped me identify 
areas that I needed skills in and provided 
the means for developing those skills. One 
example was in being more focused when dealing 
with administrators. Another was knowledge of 
proposal writing. 

I realized that to progress in RfiD I needed to 
learn about evaluation and to write proposals 
— so I did that. I also realized that I 
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seldom did long-range planning for myself but 
just for projects, and I have just begun to 
do that. I realize that I need more experi- 
ence with computers and in political strate- 
gizing and in interview techniques. I have 
begun to research Ph.D. programs that I could 
be involved with part-time as I work in my 
field. 

My management and conceptualization skills are 
strong as are my networking abilities. 
Probably the single most important and 
difficult task was in developing quarterly 
plans and actually following them. I have 
become a bit less impulsive and a bit more 
deliberate in my actions. 

Barbara M. 

Barbara benefited much from this in that it forced her 
to outline a scope of work with specific objectives in 
mind. The list of her goals were six, but of those, 
the two that she and Betty Ward emphasized for her 
development were developing her proposal writing 
skills and continuing to develop her visibility in 
the educational field. 

She had no problem in preparing the application for 
PI but did show much resistance to developing her 
proposal writing skills. She missed meetings that 
wer* scheduled for clarifying the proposal she had 
In mind and later revealed that she was apprehensive 
about writing a full-blown proposal. As a result, a 
step-by-step proposal writing plan was developed after 
she completed making herself known m the field. 



INCREASING HER VISIBILIT Y IN THE FIELD 

Through funds from this project, her trip to Washington, 
T.C tor her own work was increased by paying for more 
days for her to make contacts in Washington. She 
planned carefully for that trip by ^^VT^^ 
sources in planning the trip. She talked with her 
advisor, to" another professional with extensive exper- 
ience in dealing with Washington, and in planning out 
Se strategies for contacting these people wxch the 
Project Director. She got names of people to contact 
rrom Betty and from the second person mentioned above, 
and outlined her strategy with the Director. 

Bosides aiding my involvement in the intern 
project my advisor recommended that I apply 
to be a PI and that I apply for continuity 
of employment. Because I was seen in the 
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role of responding to RFPs I began to see 
myself as being responsible for bringing 
funds into the Lab. Thus on one of my 
trips to Washington, I stayed several days 
extra to develop some federal funding con- 
tacts. I met with representatives of DOL, 
NIMH, AOA , FIPSE, and HUD. My advisor 
recommended in-house people for me to talk 
with to get contacts and the projterot director 
helped me to prepare for these interviews. 
Wereas I've never been shy about making 
contacts, I think- that unless my advisor 
had gotten me into the habit of seeing the 
big picture of funding, I may not have 
thought to developing new projects so soon 
or making contacts for the Laboratory as a 
^ whcrie, not just for myself. 

Barbara M. 

Examples of the strategies which she learned for 
establishing contacts with funding source people 
show in the following guideline that she made: 

. Know the title and role of the contact person; 

. Talk to other people about that person's 
idiosyncracies, preferences or biases; 

f Get as much information about the department 
" in which the contact person works from FWL's 
person in Washington, D.C.; 

. Know the funding trends ahead of time; 

Review the annual reports made by the department 
within which the contact people work? 

Prepare one page outlines of proposal ideas ^ 
which can be left with thosq people. 

By May, she not only had her plans fox' the contacts, 
but had additional money because she had been desig- 
nated a Principal Investigator. Her trip to Washing- 
ton, D.C. was a complete success. She not only served 
her own needs but brought back information learning 
about funding that the Laboratory could seek to obtain 
and to make herself more known to FWL's administration. 



PROPOSAL WRITING SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

The regular quarterly review meeting including the 
Project Director, Barbara and her advisor was timely 
in that it served to give her much credit for how much 
she had accomplished within only six months and to 
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encourage her to get on with developing the proposal-, 
writing skills in order to obtain her own project. 

She already had a start of encouragement about pro- 
posal writing, both from Betty Ward, her advisor, and 
from the representative in Washington who mildly 
reprimanded her for not sendingji^r ideas for propo- 
sals in the form of one pa^^rospecti. It became 
apparent to her that she ^Sid not have the potential 
for obtaining funds in a different kind of program 
and that she would have to write the proposal. The 
pressure was on to learn the proposal-writing skills. 

Barbara had been writing professionally for some time. 
She produced a monthly newsletter which was distri- 
buted nationally so that there was no question that 
she was able to write. The problem was overcoming 
the fear of developing a proposal that Would stand 
on its own. 

To d we lop her proposal-writing skills, she received 
assistance from her advisor and decided to go' about 
this by attending a workshop presented by the project 
director, reviewing mini-proposals that were funded 
within this institution and by participating in a 
five-day workshop for proposal writing provided by 
the grantsmanship center. 

The beginning proposal-writing development had begun 
two months early when in her meetings with the 
Director she had discussed ideas for fundable projects 
in serving the community, and ideas in providing 
services to people prior to retirement and for retired 
people. This was furthered in an impromptu meeting 
when the Director dropped into her office. Within a 
short time she organized what she had been thinking 
about for some time, she outlined the purpose of the 
proposal, i.e., to assist pre-retirement and retire- 
& nt people to cope with and effect change in community 
and environment. She then saw the relationship of 
defining a purpose, providing evidence for the need, 
and a review of what is currently being provided and a 
proposed approach to the problem. She was to further 
detail this proposal, not necessarily funding but for 
the practice of fleshing out the idea and further con- 
ceptualizing the format of proposal writing. 

When we did meet again in two months, she was ready to 
practice proposal writing. She attended an in-house 
workshop provided by the Director on the formating of 
a proposal, i.e., differentiating purpose and goals 
from clear statement of measurable objectives and 
developing the problems statement, the needs statement 
and the outline of scope of work. All of the interns 
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were-able to use the materials and direction to write 
goals and objectives with the exception of Barbara 
who froze when having to identify different parts of 
the proposals . 

The director gave her many examples of mini-proposals 
to review in preparation for her participation in the 
proposal-writing workshop in late July. She partici- 
pated in that workshop that gave her experience in 
writing a rough draft of a proposal and benefitting 
from a critique by others. 

In response to having to write a "Request for Proposal" 
from Washington for the sum of a quarter of a million 
dollars in the Department called ACTION (the same 
Department that funds VISTA and Teacher Corps) , sne 
supervised a team of four in the preparation and 
writing of this proposal. It was this experience of 
having to supervise the writing of others, having to 
do the writing herself, having to employ an editor, 
and to coordinate her production of this proposal 
with the supervising administration , in this case 
her advisor, in order to meet the short deadline. 
Within one week of working long hours and with skilled 
^cooperation, she produced a 200-page proposal that met 
all professional standards for being funded. 

She was thoroughly proud of herself for having been 
able to marshall all the skills that she had developed, 
plus the information that she had obtained in her 
participation in workshops in the previous three 
months. Her fear of writing a proposal and stalling 
for time disappeared. Her attendance at the grants- 
manship workshop helped her by giving her the confi- 
dence to attempt this real one. 

A major seminar that I attended vas Grantsnan- 
ship and although geared for more human 
service sector professionals — I have written 
three proposals since that workshop (one 
two weeks after the workshop) and have worked 
on three others. 

Barbara M 

She now felt ready to consider publishing articles and 
completing her Master's --hesis. New confidence and 
interest in writing was a major achievement for her 
in this program. She could now see herself as a pro- 
posal writer. This rounded out her repertoire of 
competencies to be a project director, in educational 
research and development. 

Her new confidence and sense of achievement showed ar 
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the next intern meeting when she advised others as 
how they could go about learning proposal-writing 
skills. 

The most important thing was that I could 
break through the block I had about being 
able to write a proposal. Now I am confi- 
dent about my ability to respond to RFPs 
and submit unsolicited proposals, and I • 
even enjoy participating in proposal 
development meetings. 

Barbara 



DISAPPOINTMENT AND TAKING CREDIT 

By mid-September, Barbara had been told that her 
proposal had been rejected on a technicality. She 
had not researched the RFP requirements carefully 
enough. She felt humiliated, angry at not even get- 
ting into the competition when the proposal seemed to 
be a good one, and embarrassed to have failed ,her 
first attempt on an oversight. It was hard enough 
for her just t enter the competition but when she 
was thrown out the race on a technicality after 
having worked sc ard, her feeling humiliation and 
disappointment was overwhelming. 

The director helped her by providing a new way of 
looking at the situation. He had her examine what 
she had learned and what she had demonstrated to her- 
self and to the administration. After acknowledging 
that she produced a major proposal within record, time, 
one week, that she learned, to coordinate -and* too team- 
work with others to meet the deadline, and had over- 
come her fears of writing through this experience, 
she gave a sign of relief and began to see that all 
was not lost and that she was not a failure. 

The reality that she had established herself became 
apparent in her being given Continuity at the end of 
her project for the express purpose of seeking new 
funds. Evidence of her new standing in the administra- 
tive ranks in this institution was clearly stated in 
an interoffice memorandum to all principal investiga- 
tors and written by the deputy director of this 
institution. The memorahdum reads: 

Barbara has submitted two proposals and is 
submitting a third, one to FIPSE, another one 
to DOL/FIPSE on providing TA to CETA projects 
and the third to Kellogg, a private institution 
for providing training to boards of directors on 
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non-profit human service agencies together with 



B is available to work in any of the projects 
to perform the following tasks: 

Planning and facilitating 
Managing projects and budgets 
Designing and conducting technical 
* assistance 

Writing proposals and reports 

Designing and conducting teacher training 



Within one year, Barbara had evolved from relative 
obscurity in the administrative ranks and being seen 
as somewhat fuzzy and scattered in thinkiag to 
becoming a principal investigator in R&D, a competent 
proposal writer and director of projects in R&D. 
Although her achievements are majorly a result of her 
drive, resourcefulness, and willingness to work hard, 
the assistance of her advisor and' mentor, BW, and the 
supportive and educative guidance provided by the 
Project Director and her professional peer relation- 
ship with another intern vere the additional factors 
which enabled her to complete this metamorphosis in 
professional R&D. 

The intern project helped me focus on an area 
and gain totally new skills in that atrea. The 
project also enabled me to see myself as a 
principal investigator an£ as 3uch, more respon- 
sible for knowing who's doing what in the 
Laboratory on the whole and in R&D on a 
national scale. 



UMBA. 



Deputy Director, 
FWL 




.rbara 
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CASE STUDY OF MICHAEL W. 



BACKGROPHD 

Mike began his internship with the Women and Minori- 
ties Leadership Program (W&MLP) in January 1979, 
after having been employed wiht Far West Laboratory 
(FWL) for eight months as a development and training 
specialist with the Adult Satisfaction and Productiv- 
ity Department. As a training specialist he was 
responsible for providing technical assistance and 
training to school personnel interested in implement- 
ing the Experience-Based Career Education Model (EBCE) . 
The job required a considerable amount of interaction 
with school administrators, community groups and 
federal and state officials. 

He came to the' internship program with quite a bit of 
professional experience in youth and adult education. 
He had served as a consultant to Peralta Regional 
Adult and Vocational Education Council (PRAVEC) ser- 
vices and had developed a curriculum for Adult Basic 
Education which induced both audio and visual instruc- 
tional units for public relations presentations. » 

In addition to his professional experience in youth 
and adult education, this intern came to the program 
with a developed talent talent for writing. He had a 
list of publications and papers to his credit on 
subjects ranging from desegregation of public educa- 
tion to ideology for Blacks in documentary films. 

His application to the W&MLP stated that he viewed the 
program as a vehicle for furthering his career in 
educational R&D. 

During the past ten years, I have developed the 
ability to plan tasks and to coordinate their 
execution. I can effectively work with divergent 
qroups of people and enjoy the challenge of work- 
ing under a variety of conditions. However, time 
management and the budgeting of resources are area 
where I feel the need for improvement. As an 
intern I would like to develop and implement a 
plan to improve these two areas. 
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PROGRAM RESOURCES 



MENTOR 



Mike selected his immediate supervisor, Ralph Baker, 
for his intern mentor. Ralph proved to be an effec- 
tive advisor and advocate. He provided guidance, 
practical advice, strategies for learning and advance- 
ment and an introduction to available resources. He 
helped coordinate graduate coursework with o#-the-job 
training so that newly-acquired skills could be 
practiced and mastered. He also acted as an advocate, 
promoting Mike both internally and outside of FWL. 
He made sure that Mike was invited to meetings and 
recommended him as a presenter at national conferences. 
He encouraged Mike to attend workshops for professional 
growth, sometimes recommending particular workshops 
and always helping to integrate the workshop material 
with on-the-job responsibilities. Ralph invited Mike 
to accompany him on a trip to Washington, D.C. and the 
trip was made possible by financial support from the 
W&MLP . 

During the 16 months of the internship, Ralph served 
as a link between Mike's job and the activities 
sponsored by the W&MLP. Evidence of this occurred ^ 
when Ralph encouraged Mike to submit an in-house mini- 
propcsal which provided an opportunity to practice 
prooosal-writing skills. 

The communication between intern and mentor was con- 
tinuous and ongoing. Ralph encouraged their regular 
contacts and provided a structure for their inter- 
actions. They saw each other daily and weekly 
evaluation meetings were scheduled. Ralph devoted 
time and effort to analyzing Mike's strengths and 
weaknesses in addition to assessing his progress 
during the course of the internship. Ralph and Mike 
created a perfect match. Both were committed to the 
W&MLP and both were active in creating opportunities 
for leadership and management experiences. 




HUMAN RESOURCES 

In addition to his mentor, the W&MLP facilitated Mike's 
use of other human resources. Mike took advantage of 
the opportunities presented to work with FWL profes- 
sional and benefit from their particular areas of 
expertise to increase his own knowledge skills in 
evaluation, budget management and proposal writing. 
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The Project Director of the W&MLP worked extensively 
with Mike on developing a survey instrument for an 
FWL- funded study, "Competencies Essential to Managers 
in Educational R&D." Under the Project Director's 
supervision, Mike reviewed the literature, helped 
develop a competency inventory and observed the 
technical analysis of the data. This gave him an 
opportunity to learn instrument development, data 
collection, statistical analysis and interpretation 
of results. For more information and experience in 
the area of evaluation, Mike met with Rob Slaughter, 
an FWL evaluation specialist, and worked with Bob 
Spotts, the director of the Greenhouse Program at 
FWL on the program evaluation. 

In order to increase his knowledge of the budget 
management process, Mike worked with personnel from 
FWL's Financial Management Accounting Department. 
His involvement ranaed from reviewing project budgets 
to preparing sample project budgets. These activities 
were closely monitored, evaluated and discussed with 
his advisor. 

Another way Mike used the expertise of FWL profes- 
sionals was through submitting an in-house mini- 
proposal. Net only was this a way of putting his 
proposal-writing knowledge into practice, but he 
was able to get extensive feedback from an in-house 
reviewing committee. The Committee commented on how 
well his proposal was written and organized; and 
although they had many reservations concerning the 
approach, the value of probably results, and its 
relevance to FWL's mission, they believed there was 
merit in the idea and recommended that the proposal 
be revised and resubmitted. The W&MLP Project 
Director outlined two pages of recommendations that 
emphasized ways to strengthen his conceptualization 
of the study and the evaluation design. 



RELEASE TIME 

The W&MLP provided several days of release time which 
gave Mike the opportunity to attend workshops , travel 
to Washington, D.C., and write several proposals. 

The program provided me with several days of 
release time during which I was able to attend 
workshops, travel to Washington to investigate 
funding sources, read, write, and work on 
several proposals (submitted to the National 
Endowment for the Arts and the San Francisco 
Foundation) , and to be excused from some of my 
regular duties, without a loss of salary. 
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This release time was used to develop my 
proposal development, evaluation, and manage- 
ment skills. In addition to the proposals 
referred to earlier, I used lh days of release 
time to develop a mini-proposal which was 
submitted to Far West Laboratory, but was 
not funded. 



WORKSHOP S 

During the course of his internship Mike attended two 
proposal writing vrorkshops which he put into practice 
by writing several proposals. He also attended a 
one-day workshop on effective time management which 
refreshed his knowledge of management by objectives 
and taught him procedures for restructuring and 
organizing his time and daily activities more effi- 
ciently. Attendance at a workshop on Regional 
Dialogues in Worklife Education exposed him to 
funding sources for cre?l : -ve approaches to worklife 
education. The informal ^n he received at this 
workshop exposed him to innovative programs and 
provided him with new ideas and activities as well 
as giving him the knowledge and skills he needed to 
seek funding opportunities. This workshop, along 
with his trip to Washington brouaht him closer to 
his goal of obtaining information on strategies for 
developing funding sources. 



FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

The program provided financial support for attending 
workshops and accompany Ralph Baker on a trip to 
Washington, D.C. The purpose of the four-day trip 
was twofold; to attend a conference on the establish- 
ment of a national youth service and to make personal 
contact with R&D leaders. The former proved to he the 
most valuable and Mike recommended that all interns 
could benefit from a similar trip. 

For participants in the Women and Minorities 
Leadership Program, a trip to Washington, D.C. 
can be a valuable experience. In fact, it i<: 
my belief that such a trip should become a 
formal activity of the program. However, two 
pre-requisites are vital to the success of this 
activity: planning and advocacy. 

PLANNING. This should include: 1) drawing up 
a list of reasons for making the trip; 2) iden- 
tifying a set of potential sites to visit in 
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the city; 3) obtaining and studying a detailed 
map of the area, since many agencies are located 
in close proximity to one another and being 
aware of their location can facilitate planning 
and save time; 4) making advance contacts and 
scheduling appointments; and 5) building in a 
degree of schedule flexibility, since it is 
often the case that a person can learn about 
resources (people, agencies, research shops, etc.) 
while visiting a particular site. Free time 
should be built in to allow interns to investi- 
gate resources that they encounter while in 
Washington, D.C. 

ADVOCACY. The old adage, "it's not what you 
know, but whom you know," certainly holds merit. 
Once an intern has identified a particular person 
or site to visit, it is helpful, indeed, down- 
right important, to buzz around and find a Lab 
employee who has already established a relation- 
ship with that person or agency. This "contact" 
can provide valuable background information, 
suggest a particular person to see, or even place 
a call of introduction for the interns. Such an 
introduction can go a long way in inducing busy 
people to take time from their work schedules. 



ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Mike completed his internship in April 1980. In the 
course of his sixteen months 1 internship he demonstra- 
ted achievements in the following areas: 

Development of an Expertise Area . 

Mike continued to expand his knowledge of youth and 
adult education. He participated as a consultant to 
the National Commission on Resources for Youth Confer- 
ence held in Chicago , March 1980. 

Writing Skills . . 

As an intern, Mike focused on technical writing 
development. During his internship he served as a 
consultant for Community Art Resource, a third world 
organization and wrote four proposals for them. The 
proposals were submitted to and funded by the National 
Endowment for Humanities and Arts and the San Francisco 
Foundation. He helped write several FWL proposals with 
the guidance of his advisor. He also submitted a mini- 
proposal for in-house funding. 

His technical writing development also included an 
article entitled "Expanding Employment Opportunities 
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for High Risk Youth." The article was published by 
ERIC and resulted in his becoming a consultant fcr 
the National Commission on Resources for Youth. Mike 
was also involved as a principal writer for a CETA 
program, the Montana Field Learning Program. This 
program received much attention and is referred to 
as a model of its kind. His writing competency fur- 
ther included development of several manuals and 
assessment instruments. He was also a regular 
contributor to two community newspapers. 

Management 

Obtaining management experience at FWL was not accom- 
plished in the course of his internship. However, 
Mike had previous management experience as a supervisor 
of adult basic education teachers. He had also served 
in a supervisory capacity while employed with Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization Centers. As an intern he 
augmented his management experience with further 
coursework at San Francisco State University. 

Budget Management 

Mike learned about budget management from working with 
personnel in FWI/s Financial Management and Accounting 
Department and demonstrated his ability to conceptualize 
and prepare budgets in the proposals he wrote. He 
completed coursework in budget planning in his manage- 
ment course at San Francisco State University. 

Program Design 

Mike's experience in program design is evidenced in the 
proposals he conceptualized and -implemented. The 
development of the Montana Field Learning Program, the 
educational guides produced as part of the article 
submitted to the National Commission on Resources for 
Youth , and the in-house mini-proposal were also used 
as a vehicle for utilizing the skills that he had learned 
during the course of his internship. 

Knowledge of Funding Sources 

One of the essential skills for managing educational 
research and development projects is knowing how to 
obtain funds. Mike's mentor, Ralph Baker , offered him 
a unique opportunity to learn firsthand about the fund- 
ing sources of Washington and about the strategies that 
are needed to become known to these sources. 

He accompanied him on a trip to Washington, D.C. The 
trip, sponsored by the W&MLP- enabled Mike to observe 
contract negotiations and increase his knowledge of 
funding sources. It provided him with the opportunity 
to visit and make personal contact with people in 
federal agencies who were involved in funding advocacy 
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established contact with high-level officials from 
the Department of Labor and the National Institute of 
Education, gained insight about the relationship of 
politics to proposal writing, and obtained knowledge 
of the dynamics of federal program planning ana people 
who wield influence. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION AND RESEARCH D ESIGN SKILLS 

To develop skills in this area, Mike worked with Bob 
Spotts, a Principal Investigator at FWL, to develop 
evaluation for the Greenhouse Program and particpated 
in data collection and writing interpretations of the 
findings. Mike developed a number of evaluation 
instruments for other programs, including those for 
the Experience-Based. Learning portfolio in the EBCE 

program. 

The Project Director of the W&MLP provided on opportun- 
ity for him to participate in a research study from 
beainning to end. His participation included his 
developing a survey instrument .for the study of 
"Competencies Essential to Managers of Educational 
r&D Programs." He contributed to the formulation of 
the research design, instrument development, methods 
of data collection, choosing of the statistical 
analysis, and in the final writing of the interpreta- 
tion of the results. His specific assignment was to 
provide a review of the literature and to assist in the 
development of the inventory for assessing competencies 
of managers. 

A secondary benefit was that he consulted with other 
research professionals within FWL and learned about 
their specialization. For example, in working with 
Rob Slaughter, an evaluation specialist, he learned 
about the variety of evaluation contracts in which Rob 
was involved and of the kind of expertise that was 
required to work in this specialization. 

COMPLETION OF THE IN TERNSHIP PROGRAM 

The objective of the internship program was to enable a 
oer.cn to have opportunities in management. Preferably, 
Se Tew posi .ions would be in the field of educational 
«se^r This intern had seen the need offering 
his potential by completing a doctorate at Columbia 
university before continuing in the field °f educational 
research/ He was encouraged through his contacts with 
other researchers to obtain his degree and to involve 
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himself in international projects related to educa- 
tional r^earch. He was particularly interested in 
studying in Africa and promoting educational 
opportunities for Black people. 

In keeping with his having learned the strategies of 
placing himself in positions where there would be 
future opportunities, he obtained a consul tantship 
with the ERIC . This would both enable him to provide 
some support while he studied at Columbia and would 
open avenues for his obtaining further jobs in this 
field. 

Two years later, Mike did complete his doctorate and 
is now an assistant director of a branch of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse, a national research resource center. 



SUMMARY CREDITS 

Mike gives credit to his success in the internship 
program to the effective relationship to Ralph Baker, 
his mentor, who provided opportunities to him to 
learn and encouraged him to continue his education. 
He also noted that his relationship to the Project 
Director was essential in recognizing the strategies 
for obtaining positions which gave him further skills 
to become a manager and a leader in research. 
Inevitably, the major credit was to himself for being 
willing to use the opportunities in writing proposals, 
developing instruments, using the funds to learn about 
funding sources in Washington, and by participating in 
the group intern meetings to learn about th'.* means by 
which others were developing their skills a:.; well. 
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KEEPING IT GOING 



PREFACE 



The Project Director is the key to keeping all the 
persons involved informed, setting meetings, task 
deadlines, and in facilitating the participation of 
all the people in the program. These principal people 
are members of the Coordinating Council, the interns 
themselves, their advisors, and resource personnel. 

In addition to the people contact, the L-irector needs 
to be knowledgeable about coursework and programs in 
universities and professional seminars and workshops 
which relate to the program. Development of the content 
and the nature of the experiences for developing know- 
ledge and skill can be gleaned from the documentation 
of what each intern is doing and from the quarterly 
planning and review meetings. The information from 
these sources would indicate which experiences the 
interns are finding to be most effective for their 
professional development and the extent of the concen- 
tration of a particular subject area, e.g., project 
management or technical writing. 

The last and also very important task for the Director 
to complete is publicizing the success of the program 
to the institutional administration. The program must 
be in good standing in the eyes of those in the institu- 
tion in order to have credibility and support. 




WORKING WITH THE COORDINATING COUNCIL 

Monthly planning meetings need to be held with the Chair- 
person of the Coordinating Council. In these one-to-one 
meetings, the current issues in the program are discussed, 
the role of the Coordinating Council in relationship to 
what is going on at the time is identified and agendas 
are planned. 

The Chairperson must be adequately informed in order to 
assume appropriate leadership in the Coordinating Council 
meetings. The purpose of those meetings is to get ideas, 
recommendations and support for making the program 
effective. 

The project supports the Chairperson by providing admini- 
strative assistance in setting up the meeting, taking 
notes, and providing whatever clerical assistance is 
needed as a follow-up to the meeting. 
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The Chairperson reviews the minutes and endorses them 
before they are sent out to other members and has the 
authority to add or change the minutes according to 
her/his view. 

It is advisable to maiiftain informal as well as 
''formal contact with the Chairperson in order to 
facilitate the ease of exchanging information and 
mutual cooperation in the teamwork relationship. 



WORKING WITH THE INTERNS 

The interns are, of course, the most important indi- 
viduals in the program in that they are the subject 
and the product of the training effort. The Project 
Director has several means of maintaining a close 
relationship with interns. One is through individual 
meetings, either initiated by the intern or by the 
Project Director to discuss plans, current seminars, 
or how the intern is using her/his budget for training. 

The quarterly meetings which include intern, her/his 
advisor and the Project Director are times when all 
three take a serious view of what should be informal 
and on a peer level rather than of a teacher-student 
nature. There should be mutual respect for the 
experience and professionalism each brings to the 
meetings. 

The Project Director sends out periodic memorandums 
with information about upcoming professional seminars 
and workshops, graduate courses in local universities 
and current events or articles which have to do with 
the training content. This serves somewhat as an 
informal newsletter. In the FWL program, the intern,, 
received notices from Washington, D.C regarding 
funding opportunities, information relating to new 
legislation which affected educational research and 
new trends within the institution itself. 

The intern is free to see the Project Director as often 
as needed. During crises, some interns might seek the 
assistance of advisor or Project Director twice a week. 
This is not common, the frequency of contact is at 
least once a month, but usually amounts to twice a 
month . jjp 

The contacts can be informal such as dropping in and 
chatting about something related to what they are 
doing on their job- or discussing what someone else 
might be doing. Other meetings may be fairly formally 
focused! such'as discussing how they are accomplishing 
their quarterly objectives and what successes and 
problems they are having. 
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An open door policy to seeing individuals in the program 
or receiving phone calls from them is a good rule of 
thumb because all of the individuals involved have 
heavy workloads and complicated schedules. It is 
best for at least the Project Director to be available 
and accessable as much of the time as possible. 



KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH AD VISORS 

A meeting with advisors should take place at least once 
a month besides the quarterly planning time. The 
Project Director should set aside time to discuss 
viewpoints about the intern and her/his progress. 

Some informal contacts are useful to ease the working 
relationship between the Director and the advisor. 
Caution should be kept about avoiding competition in 
being a resource to the intern. This is reduced by 
frequent contact and the Project Director being very 
clear in giving the respect to the advisor's role in 
working with the intern. Mentors need to be informed 
about what being a mentor involves. Periodic meetings, 
perhaps once every two months, of the mentors themselves 
to discuss how they are working with their interns would 
be helpful to all involved. The Project Director can 
tell the mentor about how other interns are working and 
the strategies they are using for learning. Keep in 
mind that the mentors are new at this and are learning 
almost as much as the intern about how these skills and 
knowledge are developed. 



OBTAINING AND SUPPORTING THE PERSONNEL RESOURCES 

The experts who can serve as consultants to interns on 
a short-term basis, i.e., one month or three or four 
contacts, need to be encouraged to offer their expertise 
Because the project usually will not have enough to pay 
them their professional scale for their involvement, 
they need to be sold on the value of their contribution 
and rewarded with appreciation and respect for vhat 
they offer. 

The Project Director needs to make it easy for them to 
participate. For example, they should know that the 
administrative assistant in the project will be avail- 
able to help him or her with scheduling, obtaining 
materials, or getting in other information that is 
needed. 

The first meeting with the resource person should 
include a brief orientation about the nature of the 
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program but with more emphasis given to the value and 
the trie that the resource person will play- For 
example, Paul Hood, a Project Director at FWL wno has 
an extensive professional schedule and is known for 
his expertise in research design, professional journal 
writing, dissemination, and research evaluation, made 
his expertise available to interns with the knowledge 
that what he had to offer was highly valued and that 
his need to attend to his own schedules would be 
respected. 

interns themselves find resources through their own 
informal contacts or seeking the assistance of peer 
professionals. As these resource people are identified 
either by interns or the Project Director or members 
of the Coordinating Council, the Project Director must 
develop a profile of what these people can offer, 
their availability and the areas of expertise which 
they can provide. Files on the resource people are 
helpful for quarterly planning meetings when intern 
and mentor are looking for who might be able to provide 
the supportive consultation to the intern. 

Resource people need to be respected and appreciated 
for their offerings. This can be done by a memorandum 
that is sent to them with a copy to the head of the 
institution and by a personal expression of apprecia- 
tion by the Project Director and, of course, by the 
intern. They also will feel rewarded by knowing that 
what they gave resulted in some positive outcomes. 
Since they don't receive pay for their service, they 
need to feel the reward from knowing that their 
expertise has helped an intern to become more profi- 
cient and knowledgeable in the field. 

^he Project Director needs to review the range and 
type of resource personnel. There need to be two or 
three resources for each of the content categories, 
e g , project management, technical writing, etc. 



KEEPING TRACK 



Documentation on a regular basis is the easiest way 
to keep track of the numerous contacts with people 
and the numerous tasks, both large and small. A brief 
summary of what was discussed with an intern, a mentor 
or resource person can be done quickly and easily on a 
dictaphone. A running record of the contacts plus a 
calendar of scheduled meetings in an intern s file 
rlTs for an easy review of what was planned and what 
has happened since. The value of maintaining this 
kind ^documentation is that the unique way in which 
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each intern learns can be summarized and shared with 
other interns. 

Minutes of the Coordinating Council Meetings and the 
Intern Meetings are. maintained for reference and for 
reporting to- the administration in the form of 
impromptu meetings or the final report at the end of 
the year. 



KEJPING UP TO DATE 



The Project Director has the responsibility of being 
informed about upcoming professional seminars and 
workshops which the interns might want to attend and 
of graduate programs and coursework which would be 
of interest to interns as well. This requires setting 
aside time to review the numerous brochures that 
professional organizations send related to management 
training, etc., contacting local universities and 
reviewing the graduate programs that are related to 
the training, and receiving professional journals 
which could be used as well, e.g., announcementsXby 
the American Management Association. 

After gleaning the information and sorting out those 
conferences which are irrelevant or too expensive or 
too far away, these are copied and routed to the 
inrerns and to the mentors for their perusal. 
Summaries of articles or titles can also be routed 
to keep them abreast of what is new or current. 

The other form of review that is important to conduct 
is the review of the materials being used by interns 
to develop skills. Quarterly planning discussions 
should include what has worked well and what hasn't 
and how it could be modified to be more effective . 
The Project Director can then make note of this and 
make the modifications or make this known to other 
interns who plan to use the same materials. For 
example, one intern found that the module for learning 
proposal writing was too lengthy-, that the most impor- 
tant elements for her learning were learning to 
distinguish between objectives, goals of a proposal, 
knowing thoroughly the nature of a scope of work 
related to the objectives, and the experience of 
actually writing one that was going to be evaluated 
by a peer professional. By learning that this was 
an efface ivo means for one intern, it could be 
provided as a means for another to learn proposal 
writx ;g more easily. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROGRAM 

There is no ready-made program that will suit every 
institution. Each will have to adapt from other 
programs and to develop their own as they go. The 
detailed documentation will assist invaluably, in this 
effort The quarterly planning documentatxon whxch 
shows the objectives and the strategies and the 
resources that an intern uses to learn partxcular 
skills is a source for evaluating what works most 
effectively. » 

Those experiences and strategies which are most effec- 
tive should then be made note of and used to become a 
permanent part of the program. Those which are not so 
effective should be weeded out. 

Meetings with mentors regarding the effective experi- 
ences of their interns is a source of information about 
the variety of forms that mentoring will take. 
Summaries of what is most effective can be prepared for* 
use as a guide for refining the mentor-intern relation- 
ship part of the program. Discussions between interns 
at'-the intern meetings that are related to what works 
best in the program, which seminars are most effective, 
which articles or books are best to read can also be 
made note of in minutes and organized into resources 
and reference's that can be used later. 

The Coordinating Council members can be used as a 
valuable source for discussing the progress of the 
proqram and what content, resources and experiences 
are contributing to make it successful. Those members 
who are willing to participate in subcommittees for 
discussion of some content area, i.e., P ro 3 ect manage- 
ment, can be* formed and used to develop the program. 

'The interns, can be required to submit evaluative 
summaries of means b,y which they have succeeded xn 
learning particular content and skills. Thxs requxre- 

- ment gives them an opportunity to take credxt for what 
they have done and what- they have gained as well as 
providing a means by which the Project Director can 
identify the most effective training methods for the 
program. ' 



REPORTING THE SUCCESS OF THE PROGRAM 

An internship program must be credible in the eyes of 
those with the most influence in the institution 
These individuals are in a position to mention the 
value of the program at meetings or informally with 
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others and are in a position to intervene when problems 
arise in the use of resource people, release time, 
facilities, and equipment. 

Ideally, the Coordinating Council membership includes 
people of influence in the administration. In this 
way, these individuals are intimately aware of the 
progress and are involved in policy-making and devel- 
opment of the program. They, in turn, relay thei^ 
commitment and belief in the program to other 
administrators in their upper echelon meetings. 

Formal reports which thoroughly detail the nature of 
the program, who is involved, progress in terms of 
salary increase , promotion, degrees, publishing of 
articles , presentation at national or regional con- 
ferences should be included in a six-month and year- 
end report. Preferably, the administration should 
be apprised of the progress of the program on an at 
least quarterly basis so that they are in a position 
to encourage people who have expertise within the 
institution to contribute their knowledge. Resource 
people need to be recognized for what they offer and 
if the recognition is from the administration, it 
carries more weight. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

From this section on keeping the program going, you 
may see the complexity of the tasks, communication 
and roles that the Project Director maintains. Clear 
and up-to-date communication is one of the keys as 
well as maintaining the personable but professional 
relationship with all the members involved. 

The focus should always be a serious concern for the 
professional development of the interns. This means 
that the content and the experiences must have 
practical value, that is that they definitely are 
coorelated with skills and knowledge which are needed 
as competencies by people who are already in leader- 
ship or management positions. 

The project itself can be rewarding to all involved 
and can increase the respect that professionals have 
for each other as they work as a team contributing 
their expertise, refining the content and experiences 
of the program and seeing the results in the form of 
successful interns who advance in their field. 
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PROGRAM CONTENT 



THE NATURE OF THE CONTENT 



You must define what knowledge and competencies in- 
terns need to have to be leaders to administrators in 
your institution. This can be done by examining what 
outstanding people in your institution seem to know 
and what kinds of competencies they demonstrate^ 
This does not necessarily mean that you conduct a 
time-consuming research project to learn this. It may 
mean convening those outstanding people to produce an 
outline of knowledge and skills which are needed for 
them to perform their job. 

In the W&MLP, the content was identified to fall into 
four subject areas. These areas were agreed upon by 
the Coordinating Council which is made up of profes- 
sionals in educational research and development who 
have demonstrated their competency by managing 
research projects and having credibility in their 
professional field. 

Each intern in the program is expected to 
further his or her knowledge and competency 
in four major managerial areas: 

1. pr ogram Management . This includes: 
planning , supervision , monitoring , 
and budget management. 

2. Technical Writing. This includes 
the major requirement of con- 
ceptualizing and writing a 
proposal, and writing tech- 
nical reports and/or articles 
for publication. 

3. Funding Source Expertise . 
This includes knowledge of 
funding sources, procedures 
for obtaining funds within 
FWL, and strategies for , 
becoming part of the 
network in his or her 
particular field. 

4. Professional Expertise. 
This includes increasing 
knowledge of content, 
credibility in the field and 
development of network support at 
FWL and in the professional field. 
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The resources and support for interns to »-e for their 
professional development are academxc and 

writing and funding source expertxse. 



THE TECHNICAL WRITING AREA 

oevelopment of proposal writing " "^£,2.. 

n*rt of this category of technxcal wrxtxng. To devex 

proposal or for management of a proposax wrx 
an intern must know the followxng: 

1 Parts of a proposal, i.e., abstract, 
review of the literature, statement 
o* goals, objectives and activxtxes, 
scope of work, evaluation procedures, 
and description of a management plan. 

2 How to proceed to obtain the informa- 
tion in preparation for writing xn 
each of the above areas. 

3. Skill in outlining the above parts of 
a proposal. 

4. Ability to actually write each of the 
parts of a proposal as noted above. 

5 Ability to discriminate between pro- 
posals which are well-written and 
those which are not. 

interns begin by reading the proposal for their proj- 
^ Later they read others and crxtxque these witn 
£-h.STS a person »»o - ™ U tline ' 

literature is conducted. 

Lisa Hunter, et a}. A module wnicn P used 
step sequence experiences ?f ^^VSi- area, 
by the interns to develop thexr abxlxtxes xn t^x 

ntlw interns may attend workshops on proposal 

S-L «« funding. They wi 11 »J»£»^££l 
a mini-proposal to demonstrate their grasp ot P P" 

writing. 
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The best way to learn 'to writa publishable articles 
is to write and to receive critiques from those who 
already are successful at writing. But to assist 
interns with basic writing skills, the program pro- 
• vides the following list of modules which chey can use 
in any combination appropriate to their needs: 

SERIES 1: PLANNING 

1.0 An Overview 

1.1 Problem Definition and 
Specification of Outcomes 

1.2 Consideration of Alternatives 
1.3/4.1 Introduction to Development 
1.4/5.1 Introduction to Evaluation 
1.5/6.1 Introduction to Dissemination 

and Marketing 



SERIES 2: 



2.1 



2.2 
2.3 

2.4 



INFORMATION /DATA COLLECTION 
ANP ORGANIZATION 

Orientation- to Collecting and 
Organizing Information and Data 
Data Management 
The Retrieval of Information 
Using Bibliographic Sources 
The Retrieval of Information 
Using Special Sources 



SERIES 3: COMMUNICATION SKILLS 



3,1 
3.2 
3.3 

3.4 



Oral Communication 

Written Instructional Materials 

Technical Writing: Informal 

Documents 

Technical Writing: Formal 
Doc uments 



SERIES 4: DEVELOPMENT 



4.1/1.3 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 



Introduction to Development 
Designing Educational Products 
Product Engineering 
Review, Tryout, and Revision 
Special Problems in Development 



SERIES 5: EVALUATION 

5.1/1.4 Introduction to Evaluation 

5; 2 Measurement and Testing for 

Developers and Evaluators 

5 # 3 Design of Evaluation Instruments 

5^4 Planning and Implementing Evaluation 

5 # 5 Evaluation Problems 
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SERIES 6: DISSEMINATION AND MARKETING 
6.1/1.5 Introduction to Dissemination 

and Marketing 
6-2 Marketing Educational Products 



PROJECT MANAGEMEN T 

The area of project management does not lend itself 
to as clear a sequential learning plan as the ones 
described above. One of the reasons is that most 
effective learning occurs when an intern nas to man- 
age a task or supervise other employees' work. 
Reading or attending workshops about management which 
produce abstract knowledge is not enough. D "- ec * 
application of that knowledge becomes real understanding. 

For example, an intern learned about managing the dev- 
elopment of a proposal by working jointly with her 
advisor and observing him in the process of planning 
for and handling meetings with community people, 
organizing information, seeking advice, coordinating 
the work of others to obtain information and directing 
the final proposal writing. Although observation gave 
her a vicarious experience of management, what she had 
observed did not become internalized until she was 
faced with actually managing a group of six profes- 
sionals in writing a prospectus for a large proper, 
'it was at this later time that she learned about 
delegation of tasks according to the competence of 
the individual, conducting meetings which were 
efficient and didn't become bogged down in irrele- 
vant carping or rambling, setting task completion 
deadlines and monitoring the progress ot tnese six 
people. 

What this implies is that attending seminars or work- 
shops should be postponed until the intern has been 
primed by having an experience which produces 
questions and a need for information. 

To assist those developing project management skills 
is a module whose content is provided below This 
module provides the intern with a means by which to 
expose her/himself to various aspects of management. 
The module is adaptable in that advisor and intern 
can select sections they wish to work with at a 
given time. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Description of the Course 
Purpose of the Course 
How to Use the Course 



ACTIVITIES 

ACTIVITY I: 

ACTIVITY II: 

ACTIVITY III: 



ACTIVITY IV: 
ACTIVITY V: 
ACTIVITY VI: 

ACTIVITY VII: 
ACTIVITY IIX: 



Understanding Your Role 
As Manager 
Learning About the 
Organization 

Developing Management Skills 

A. Planning 

B. Decision Making 

C. Organizing 

D. Directing 

E. Controlling 
Time Management 
Interpersonal Communication 
Leadership and Group 
Dynamics 

Human Resource Planning 
Professional Development 



APPENDCIES 

APPENDIX A: 
APPENDIX B: 
APPENDIX C: 
APPENDIX D: 
APPENDIX S: 
APPENDIX F: 
APPENDIX G: 
APPENDIX H: 
APPENDIX I: 

APPENDIX J: 
APPENDIX K: 
APPENDIX L: 
APPENDIX M: 



Management Checklist 

Project Plan 

Month-at-a-Glance 

Monthly Planner - 1980 

Things to Do 

Daily Planner 

Planning Activities - 1980 

Quarterly Activity Review 

Developing Problem Solving 

Skills 

Managing My lime 

Goal Analysis 

Daily Time Log 

Time Management Action Plan 



But it must be emphasized that these modules are used 
in the course of on-the-job experiences. Budget man- 
agement, especially, is a topic that needs to be 
learned about through application. A module which is 
provided for learning budget management in educational 
R&D requires that interns first review their pro D ect s 
budget, identifying specifically how their own activi- 
ties are provided for and monitored. They learn the 
basic terminology, e.g., line items, overhead costs, 
overruns, underruns, etc. They become familiar with 
the method of documentation of expenditures and expen- 
diture monitoring through a computerized system. They 
know how to read print-outs and how to identity 
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remaining funds to determine whether or not funds 
are sufficient to cover activities in the scope of 
work . 

The most important aspect of budget management that 
interns learn is related to reallocation of funds 
for completion of project tasks. This requires that 
the intern place her/himself in a manager's position 
by setting priorities, weighing advantages and con- 
sequences of increasing money on one task and 
decreasing it on another. 



PROFESSIONAL EXPERTISE AREA 

There is no module which tells an intern how to 
develop their expertise in a special field. This 
is developed through counseling with the mentor 
and with other professionals in the field in which 
the intern is interested. 

Requirements for demonstrating expertise in a given 
field include having credibility in the eyes of 
other professionals. This is shown by having 
published articles in the field, presenting at 
professional conferences, being sought after to 
consult or to present by others in the field, and 
by academic accomplishment through university decrees . 

In the field of educational R&D, credibility is 
demonstrated by being able to obtain funds for con- 
ducting research in education. 

To give you a notion of the practical on-the-job 
experience which this project encourages, the following 
are examples of the experiences which helped interns 
to develop leadership skills. Four categories of 
experience are described: planning and supervision; 
proj-ct management; technical writing,- knowledge of 
funding sources and strategies for obtaining funds; 
and enhancement of an expertise area. The left column 
describes the interns' activities, the right column 
identifies the kind of support that was provided by 
the program. 
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INTERNS' ACHIEVEMENTS 



ASSISTANCE FROM W&MLP 



PLANNING AND SUPERVISION 

Amalia and Sandra: Each managed a team of four 
research professionals in writing of a prospec- 
tus for a training program and materials for 
STRIDE- (Skills developed were task analysis, 
assessment of individual capabilities r delega- 
tion, direction, communication, follow-up 
contacts, support and provision for feedback.) 

Chesca: Completed a vithin-FWL proposal for a 
feasibility study serving several handicapped 
students in Contra Costa County. (Skills 
developed were: selection of teachers as 
interviewers, task analysis, delegation of 
authority, interview format development, 
monitoring and modifying procedures, organi- 
zing contacts with the business community 
and school, and preparation of the final report.) 
She continued management of proposal development 
workshops for WEEA througnout tne U. S. 

3arbara: In addition to directing and managing 
the CETAC project, she developed and held evalu- 
ation workshops for state planners and developed 
and disseminated evaluation materials to 

Continuing Education organizations throughout 

the country. She determined the form for 
negotiating a project extension and made arrange- 
ments with the funding source and FWL administra- 
tion for concluding the project. She also 
supervised a major subcontract with NUEA for 
providing training to Continuing Education Deans 
in a national network. 

Davida: Together with Dr. Stan Schainker, she 
planned and conducted a training workshop for 
secondary school administrators in the Utah 
project. She supervised an editor in completion 
of a director for regional services. 

Elsie: Continued her responsibility for provid- 
ing training for fom: school districts to the 
Follow Through Project. 

Joaquin: Coordinated the work of three proposal 
writers in his department. 



Consultation given team managements 
i.e., appropriate task assignment, 
setting deadlines t and problem 
resolution. Sandra also attended 
a seminar in management. 



Advisor and Project Director 
advised her of methods for manage- 
ment and supervision of this 
project. 



A seminar was provided on evaluc- 
tion. Consultation with an FtfL 
professional and advisor provided 
guidance for obtaining extension. 



Director assisted in initial 
planning and provided guidance 
and support. 



Advisor and Drector assisted in 
providing focus on zitanagemento, 
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INTFRNS' ACHIEVEMENTS 



agSTSTANCE FROM W&MLP 



PUDGET MANAGEMENT 

Jmalia and Sandra: Determined the cost of devel- 
oping the training packages which were produced 
by their team. 

Chesca- Allocated the funds for completion of 
her feasibility study. This required coordination 
with FWL's finance department: interpreting 
printouts, sbumitting projects and final accounting. 

Barbara: Determined the use of unexpended funds in 
her National Project by extending her program beyond 
the closing date. This entailed budget review, 
justification of expenditures and allocating funds 
for the extended activities. 

Elsi*- Treasurer for the board for the National 
Association of Education of Young Children (NAEYC) ; 
heads a team to determine the use of $1 million by 
this association for the coming year. 

Joaquin: Managed the project money for his within- 
FWL proposal, developed budget statements for several 
proposals submitted for funding to the U.S. Office 
of Eduation. 



TECHNICAL WRITING - PROPOSALS 

Amalia and Sandra: Wrote sections of the STRIDE 
proposal . 

Sandra: Wrote part of a proposal with her advisor, 
Ralph Baker, which was submitted to the U. S. 
Department of Labor. 

Chesca: Trained professional educators throughout 
the U. S. in writing proposals for women s equity. 

Joaquin: Completed two porposals submitted to USDE. 



Davidat wrote propcsals for presentations at the 
IRA and ASCD conferences in the Spring of 1981 
which were accepted. 



Advisor created opportunity, 

modeled and involved intern 

in development of the proposal. 



Director provided feedback for 
revision of within-FWL proposal. 

Director provided encouragement 
and strategies for seeking 
presentations at national 
conferences . 
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INTERNS 1 ACHIEVEMENTS 



ASSISTANCE FROM W&MLP 



OTHER TECHNICAL WHITING 

Analia and Sandra: wrote a prospectus for a 
training program, prepared progress reports 
with STRIDE, and made necessary revisions on 
sections written by other staff. 

Barbara: Continued to ec.it and write the CETAC 
newsletter, materials for workshop training 
sessions throughout the U.S., and continued 
quarterly reports to Department of Education. 

Chesca :• wrote the final report of her within- 
FWL feasibility study of education for the 
severly handicapped. 

Davidas Wrote an article on evaluating reading 
programs which was published in the Fall Michigan 
Reading Journal. 



Director provided feedback 
and clarification about 
defining objectives and goals 
of the prospectus. 



Director provided support for 
extending project to produce 
writing of professional quality. 

Program provided editor and 
consultation for final article. 



FUNDING SOURCES AND STRATEGIES 

interns attended and participated in a seminar 
on funding sources provided by Chesca, an intern 
and Betty Ward, Deputy Director of FWL. 

Chesca: Conducted half of the seminar on funding 
sources; traveled to Washingcon, D. C. and Madison, 
Wisconsin, to contact experts regarding funding for 
the handicapped and explored funding possibilities 
in Sacramento with an FWL Project Director. 

Barbara: Took a side trip to Washington to explore 
funding of program for pre-retirement population 
and rdeas for other laboratory departments; met 
with representatives of NIIiK, DOL, AOA: contacted 
Kellogg Foundation. 



Seminar was provided by 
program. 



Advisor recommended exploring 
funding sources and the program 
paid for trips for contacting 
key people in funding. 



EXPERTISE AREA 



Barbara: Attained PI status; has been recognized 
as an authority in Continuing Education by FIPSE/ 
AOA, NIMH in addition to Adult and Continuing 
Education conferences nationally. Has been re- 
quested to go to American Samoa to set up a contin- 
uing education department at the college and to 
consult with the Florida State Gerontological 
Society on program evaluation, and the Education 
Commission of the States on Adult Education Needs 
Sensing (part of a Kellogg grant) . 

114 



Advisor pushed and guided while 
Director provided support and 
feedback for revision of memo- 
randum to administration tc 
obtain status of Principal 
Investigator. 
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TMTRRNS' ACHIEVEMENTS 



ASSISTAN CE FROM WSMLP 



EXPERTISE AREA (continued) 

Chesca: Broke into the "old boy" network for 
funding and programs to serve the handicapped; 
now has support of prominent innovators and the 
school administration of Contra Costa County. 
Within FWL, she has been recognized as a proposal 
writer, an in-FWL manager, and for her workshops 
on writing women's equity proposals. In addition, 
she was invited by the U.S. State Department and 
addressed a regional conference preceding the 
international Women's Conference in Copenhagen. 

Elsie- Coordinated and conducted an invitational 
seminar for the National Conference of the Associ- 
ation for Childhood Education International (ACT. 
at San Francisco, April 1980; gave an invitational 
address for the Military Day Care Alliance Spring 
Workshop at _San Francisco, June 1980. 

Amelia : Was invited to a Chicana conference as a 
professional -le model; was invited to a pre- 
ference planning committee considering the 
education of Hispanics in the U.S.; is now 
recognized in FWL as a potential administrate, of 
programs related to the Hispanic population. 

Joaquin: Obtained PI status; recognized as an 
accomplished professional in the bilingual educa- 
tion of Hispanics (e.g., helped write the Pr°P°^ 
for the bilingual evaluation project; was included 
as senior staff in the project. 

Davida: Published an article in the Michigan 
Reading Jour nal on the evaluation of reading 
programs; compTeted courses toward her M.A. in 
educational administration; taught a course in 
secondary reading at U.C. Extension (Berkeley); 
applied to and presented a workshop at the 
National ASCD Conference; developed recognition 
in Utah as a professional in training of secondary 
school administrators. 



Advisor and Director provided 
encouragement and program 
paid for travfcl meet key 
people in the field. 



Director provided opportuni- 
ties for her taking credit 
for her achievements and 
integratiQn of her accomplish- 
ments into her professional 
concept. 



Director provided guidance 
for obtaining status and helped 
in writing the memorandum to 
the administration. 



Director provided encourage- 
ment and program provided an 
editor for her article and 
funding for university course- 
work . 
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INTERNS 1 ACHIEVEMENTS 



OTHER TECHNICAL WRITING 



Amalia and Sandra: Wrote a prospectus for a 
training program, prepared progress reports 
within STRIDE/ and made necessary revisions 
on sections written by other staff. 



Director provided feedback and 
clarification about defining 
objectives and goals of the 
prospectus. 



Barbara: -Continued to edit and write the CETAC 
newsletter, materials for workshop training 
sessions throughout the U.S., and continued 
quarterly reports to Department of Education. 

Chesca: Wrote the final report of her within 
FWL feasibility study of education for the 
severally handicapped. 

Davida: Wrote Ian article on evaluating reading 
programs whichfwas published in the Fall 
Michigan Reading Journal, (1980) . 



Director provided support for 
extending project to produce 
writing of prof fissional quality. 

Program provided editor and 
consultation for final article. 



FUNDING SOURCES AND STRATEGIES 

Interns attended and participated in a seminar 
on funding sources provided by Chesca, an intern, 
and Betty War/d, Deputy Director of FWL. 

Chesca: Conducted half of the seminar on funding 
sources; traveled to Washington, D.C. and 
Madison, Wisconsin, to contact experts regarding 
funding for the handicapped and explored funding 
possibilities in Sacramento with an FWL Project 
Director. 

Barbara: Took a side trip to Washington to explore 
funding of program for pre-retirement population 
and ideas for other laboratory departments; met 
with representative of NIMH, DOL, AO A: contacted 
Kellogg Foundation. 



Seminar was provided by 
program. 



Advisor recommended exploring 
funding sources and the program 
paid for trips for contacting 
key people in funding. 
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C ONCLUDING COMMENTS 
1 ~ 

The individual:- zed program liiat each intern devisee 
with the help of her/his advisor (mentor) , is majorly 
on-the-job experience, but is enhanced by the pro- 
vision of other sources of information. These other 
sources are in the form of modules with sequenced 
activities, professional seminars or workshops, 
university courses, books and articles, and most 
importantly, counseling and discussion with other ' 
professionals in their field. 
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ACCREDITATION FOR THE PROGRAM 



IT'S HKT.PFUL 



Providing university graduate credit for professional 
work done on the job gives incentive to tfte interns as 
well as the units needed towards an administrative 
credential. This would be important to school districts 
which retire administrative credential ing for leader- 
ship type positions. The need for credentials could 
also apply to private industry which may place impor- 
tance on an NBA graduate degree. 



WHAT CAN BE ACCREDITED 

Universities require that content and the skills that 
are developed be objectively measureable. On-the-job 
experience can easily be assessed for the skills and 
the kno^edge required to perform. For example, a 
person who supervises four people and meets task 
£<*adlines and favorable performance evaluations 
oy his/her supervisor is doing at least a 
satisfactory job of supervision and management. 
In orc;~r to make this experience credible to 
a university, the kn^ ledge and ills 
required would be to examine a graduate 
course outline in management. It might 
'.iave a section on management by 
objectives and the use of a pert 
chc.rt for monitoring completion 
or tasks. In order tc make the 
case that an intern's experience 
would warrant receiving university credit, 
you would provide evidence that the job 
the person 'performs includes management 
by objectives and task management by 
some method, net necessarily by a 
pert chart system. 

In order to ensure that the intern 
training proeram leads to a graduate 
credential, it would be best to examine 
the requirements for that credential. 
Then to match or correlate the training 
p.Toaram subject matter and experiences to the 
university requirements. In this way # you could 
present a credible case for accreditation to the 
D»5/in of School Administration in a university. 
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in the FWL program, interns obtaxned credxt for thexr 
on-the-job experiences such as technical wrxtxng, i.e., 
proposals, articles published by FWL or other P«- 
LsSonal publishers. In one case, an intern designed 
her own on-the-job experience to obtaxn credit xn a 
budgermSagement course. She undertook the respon- 
sibility of monitoring the budget for the pro 3 ect xn 
which she worked. Thus demonstrating the knowledge 
and skills which the course covered through readxng 
and other forms of exercises. 




MATERIAL NEEDED 

You would need more than a good presentation to get 
the credit- You must provide an outline of a sutler 
area which would convince a university department 
head that the content and the experiences wou.d qual 
ify the person for credit. An example of thxs follows, 

INTRODUCTION 

Description of the Course 
Purpose of the Course 
How to Use the Course 



ACTIVITIES 

ACTIVITY I: 

ACTIVITY II: 

ACTIVITY III: 



ACTIVITY IV: 
ACTIVITY V: 

ACTIVITY VI: 

ACTIVITY VII: 
ACTIVITY IIX: 



Understanding Your 
Role as Manager 
Learning About the 
Organization 
Developing Management 
Skills 

A. Planning 

B. Decision Making 

C. Organizing 

D. Directing 

E. Controlling 
Time Management 
Interpersonal 
Communication 
Leadership and 
Group Dynamics 

Human Resource Planning 
Professional Development 



The other supportive materials you wo " 1 ^ e ^ n ^ e o e f X " 
amples of the kinds of experiences and the kinds of 

that the interns held. Special emphasis should 
be given to the method of evaluating performance 
For example, an intern's ^^^^^J^jf' 
lishing in a professional journal would certainly 
aualifv as a term paper for a course. An intern s 
qualify as a production of a 

management of a team or p^j-a r 
manual for teachers could qualify for credit in 
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supervision and/or in the design of teaching materials 
for educators. 

All forms of examples cannot be given here because the 
nature of your training program and the kind of creden- 
tial for which you are obtaining credit would determine 
the content and the experiences needed. 



WHOM TO SEE 

Look for the person who would have an interest in 
supporting a competency-based program for credit. 
This could be a professor who is expanding his/her 
form of experiences for students to include actual 
practice in the field. This person could be approach- 
ed and sold on what you have to offer in order then 
to proceed to getting approval from higher up. 

The higher up you go to find a person who would be 
supportive, the easier it will be to get accreditation. 
You might need to do a bit of research by asking about 
the interests and attitudes of the faculty in the 
department in which you are interested before approach- 
ing any of them. You will eventually have to present 
your case to the university department head, the dean 
of education or an assistant dean whose specialty area 
is school administration or business administration, as 
the case may be. 



OTHER DETAILS 

The experience at FWL has been the universities give 
credit only if the person is enrolled in their graduate 
program. This might be a means by which to increase 
the chances of an intern's being accepted into a 
graduate program. The fact that this person is 
identified as a potential leader and in a training 
program would enhance this person's application to 
graduate school. 

Another advantage is that as you obtain credit you are 
more likely to attract more capable interns at the 
time of recruitment and selection. 

Having to correlate the internship training experiences 
with graduate requirements would help to refine the 
requirements of your own program. It would force you 
to eliminate unnecessary skills and knowledge and to 
concentrate on those which produce competency both 
on the job and credit towards a needed credential. 
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